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Overthe Thanksgiving weekend McGill 
was the scene of The Congress of 
Black Writers. It became the spring- 
board for the attention given in this 
Issue to the black world — its politics, 
its culture. Two weeks hence the Re- 
porter will devote considerable space 
to the recent visit of Dr. Han Suyin to 
McGill to give the Beatty Lectures. 

We feel both events are of special 
importance because of their relation to 
the world-wide phenomenon of youth 
In revolt . . . youth in revolt against 
racial oppression, against de-humaniz- 
ing bureaucracy, against irrelevant edu- 
cation, against war, against the de- 
gradation from want and deprivation. 
In different parts of the world it takes 
different forms. It is directed against 
both capitalist and socialist systems. It 
takes place In both wealthy and poor 
nations. It is both violent and non- 
violent. It is both spontaneous and 
well organized. It is both encouraging 
and frightening. Because it is youth it 
is impatient, idealistic, and demanding. 
Because it promises to reshape the 
world we should know what it’s about. 

For many of the white participants, 
The Congress of Black Writers, held at 
McGill from October 11 to 14, was an 
upsetting experience. We were, some 
of us for the first time, distrusted, 
excluded, ignored because someone 
looked at us and saw faceless, de- 
humanized white. ("Your own back, 
Honkey") 

In the conferences, especially during 
the quostion periods, there was much 
over-simplification of complex situa- 
tions. Black was equated with good, 
while with evil : "racist . . . Imperialist . . . 
liberal bigot." One found oneself torn 
between the seeming expediency (in 
terms of acquiring recognition) of creat- 
ing fear and one’s suspicion that talk of 
hate, no matter whose, cannot produce 
a decent society. 

A few of the speakers, such as James 
Forman and C. L. R. James, put the 
quostion of race in a wider context, 
that of a broad socialist revolution. 
They talked of the need to back rhetoric 
with program and of the long struggle 
of oppressed against oppressors. Mrs. 
Clare Culhane, a woman who had 
recently completed a ten day fast for 
peace in Vietnam, pleadod, during one 
question period, for less talk of black 
against white and moro talk about the 
socially-concerned against tho forces 
of inhumanity. Thoro seemed to be a 
coldness in the crowd towards such 
remarks from while or black people. 

But most of the Congress was a 
rehashing of viowsaiready woll-known, 
at the very least socond-hand, from 
American publications. One fell a sense 



of d4j&-vu and wondered what was 
happening In black movements of to- 
day, not those of a year or two ago. 

For many Canadians, however, the 
Congress provided a first-hand ex- 
perience of a subject widely discussed 
as "an American problem." In an article 
beginning on this page, Barbara Jones, 
a geneticist and black writer in Montreal, 
talks about the problems of black people 
in Canada. C. L R. James, in an inter- 
view beginning on page 6, brings the 
perspective of his years of activism, 
to contemporary liberation struggles 
around the world, and other articles, 
poetry and drawings illuminate other 
facets of the black experience, a subject 
which must be of concern if Canada is 
to avoid the political and emotional 
polarization so evident in the United 
States today. 

The Editors. 
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right the wrongs metad out to them in' 
Canada. 

The Conference held at Sir George 
Williams University, October 4, 5, and 
6, sponsored by the Caribbean Com- 
mittee, for the first time broadened the 
bass of the annual conference on West 
Affairs to the theme of “The Involve- 
ment of the Black Community in Cana- 
dian Society." Speakers were Included 
from all the representative groups from 
British Columbia to the Maritimes, and 
Included Dr. Howard McCurdy; Mr. 
Frank Collins, president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), Vancouver; 
Dr. Daniel Hill, director of Human Rights 
Commission, Ontario; Mr. Rafeek All, a 
student from Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity; Prof. John Shlngler, McGill; 
Mr. Ray W. Traversy, Fair Employment 
Practices of Canadian Dept, of Labor, 
Ottawa ; Mr. H. A. J. Wedderburn, pres- 
ident of the N.S. NAACP; Mr. Richard 
Lord, English-speaking V.P.. Quebec 



organization be Dr. Howard McCurdy, 
with Mrs. Dorothy Wills as secretary. 



McGill 



Be it resolved that the National Organ- 
ization explore the possibility of en- 
couraging governments to have firms 
employ graduates of job training and 
retraining programs or to provide on- 
the-job training for those unemployable 
because of their lack of skills. 
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The beginnings 
of black 

ghettoes in Canada 



By Barbara Jones 



Black people living in Canada are af- 
flicted by all the problems that confront 
the French Canadian, the Indian, and 
the Eskimo in the so-called "Just Soci- 
ety." Black people came to Canada in 
tho early part of the 18th century after 
the slave trade and slavery were abol- 
ished in the colonies. The importation 
of slavos per so was outlawed in Quebec 
by a law including a clause that children 
of slaves would become free at the Bge 
of 25. In Upper Canada slavery was out- 
lawed later and in Nova Scotia runaway 
slaves settled near Halifax to give an 
estimated 30,000 slaves in Canada 
by 1865. 

Today, over 100 years later, the 
100,000 resident blacks in Canada are 
asking themselves and the Canadian 
society whether blatant and open dis- 
criminatory practices will be allowed to 
continue. Perhaps it is at this point that 
it should be mentioned that within tho 
post month 2 major conferences con- 
corning black poople hove been held in 
Montreal, and these conferences will in 
large measure indicate tho steps that 
black Canadians aro willing to take at 
the national and international levels to 



Liberal Patty. The main problems dis- 
cussed were those of employment, mo- 
bility, and advancement in tho labor, 
force, and the problems of social, po- 
litical and cultural alienation within the 
socioty. 

It was discovered that Ontario is the 
only province to have any housing leg- 
islation (see Ontario Human Rights 
code - 1 961 -1 962 where it states : "No 
person . . . shall . . . deny to any person 
or class of persons occupancy of any 
commercial unit or any self-contained 
dwolling unit.) Legislation In Nova 
Scotia only provides protection in the 
area of aportment housing, which is al- 
most useless since most of the -blacks 
in Nova Scotia cannot afford such 
housing. The beginnings of black 
ghettoes in the major cities of Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia should serve as a warning to 
any political party which envisages a 
Canada different to the urban northern 
United States. Black Canadian ghettoes 
aro formed as a measure of protection 
from a white socioty which has sat back 
smugly and decried its neighbors in the 
south. 

Also included in tho Conference dis- 
cussions were the psychological, socio- 
logical, and political aspects of the black 



campus 



coming events 



man's alienation from Canadian socie- 
ty. The fear of acceptance in society, 
dehumanization of blacks and discrimi- 
natory practices in job training and 
hiring all reinforce the feelings of inferi- 
ority which the North American slave- 
earned capitalist society has instilled in 
the black man. 

The black man In the Canadian society 
wants only a fair share in the multi- 
echnic society that is Canada. 

The throe-day Conference ended 
with a series of resolutions from the 



workshops and open debates. They are 
as follows: 

D 

Be It resolved that In the interest of 
achieving the goals and objectives of 
the black population of Canada in a 
coordinated way, a National Organ- 
ization be established to gather and 
periodically dispense for effective use 
by regional groups, information about 
events, programs and activities of 
particular interest to black people in 
Canada: that tho chairman of this 



Be it resolved that the educated blacks 
become more involved In the employ- 
ment education and job training 
problems of the less fortunate members 
of the black community. 

4) 

Be it resolved that an open telegram be 
sent to the Minister of Justice and the 
Canadian Press, informing them of the 
formation of the National Organization 
and asking that a Royal Commission be 
appointed to look into the question of 
Civil Rights and that a similar telegram 
be sent to the appropriate branches of 
the provincial legislatures. 

In effect, with the right legal backing 
and the full cooperation of all the local 
groups, the problem of the blBck man 
at the national level is going to be 
brought to the forefront of Canadian 
thought. 

The Congress of Black Writers, which 
took place at McGill, featured the 
opinions of black men from Africa, the 
Americas, Asia, and Europe, and put 
the quostion of black liberation in a 
world context. They feel that the racist, 
capitalist, and imperialist white western 
world which emasculated and humili- 
ated tho black, man can only be a 
comfortable place for black men after a 
complete social and violent revolution 
takes place. In the public lectures, but 
more importantly In the all-black cau- 
cuses, there were efforts to define the 
problem of the black man and construct 
a world-wide strategy for his liberation. 
This unifying ideology, it is felt, must 
precedo the arms struggle and the final 
and violent revolution. 

Tho speakers at the Conference varied 
in opinion as to the extent of the need 
for violence and the white liberal. At 
one point it appeared that the inhibiting 
presence of white observers, sym- 
Continued on page 5, column 4 
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SCHOL- 

ARSHIP 

OPPOR- 

TUNITIES 



Each week this column will carry 
notices of grants, scholarships, and 
fellowships available to students and 
members of the faculty and staff. 



DECEMBER DEADLINE: 

WOODROW WILSON DISSERT A- 
TION FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 

$200 per month living stipend plus re- 
search allowance of up to $1000, Tui- 
tion and fees will be waived at parti- 
cipating universities. For Ph.D. can- 
didates in the humanities and social 
sciences. Nominations deadlines are 
OctoberlSand January 10. Final dead- 
lines are Decemberl and February IS. 
Further Information from: 

Dean, Faculty of 

Graduate Studies and Research. 



INSTITUTO SUPERIORE Dl 
SANITO GRADUATE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 

Two million lire (about $3,500 Cana- 
dian). For rosearch in Italy In the 
sciences. Deadline is December 5 
Apply to: 

Mr. Francesco Aloisi 
Second Secretary 
Embossy of Italy 
172 MacLaren Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 



KILLAM AWARDS PROGRAMME — 
The Canada Council 

Grants to cover research expenses, 
including research assistants, technical 
And clerical services, equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies, and travel (Including 
that of immediate dependents). In 
addition, stipends for principal inves- 
tigators can be allowed, commensurate 
with university salaries. For excep- 
tional Canadian scholars working on 
projects which are likely to break new 
ground and carry wide-ranging im- 
plications. Areas eligible for support 
are: any of the social sciences or 
humanities, interdisciplinary research 
in the social sciences and humanities, 
and interdisciplinary research linking 
any of the physical or biological 
scionces with any of the social sciences 
or humanities. Deadline is December 1 . 
Applications from: 

Mr. Holmes 
Research Grants Office 
Dawson Hall 



NOVEMBER DEADUNE: 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS IN 
MICROBIOLOGY 

$A8, 750-1 0,274 for Senior Fellow, 
$A6, 400-7,250 for Research Fellow 
In Microbiology. Extensive research 
experience is necessary, as is the 
ability to supervise Ph.D. scholars. 
Deadline Is November 4. 

Apply to : 

C. G. Plowman 
Academic Registrar 
Australian National University 
Box 4, P.O. 

Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 
Australia 



C. D. HOWE MEMORIAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 



plus travel expenses for post- 
doctoral scholar and family. Field of 
study is unrestricted. Deadline is 
November 8. Apply to : 



Director of Awards, AUCC 
151 Slater Street 
Ottawa 4. Ontario 



$5,000 for study overseas, $3,000 for 
study in Canada. First War Memorial 
is offered for postgraduate studies in 
history, economics, and constitutional 
government. Second War Memorial Is 
offered for postgraduate studies in the 
humanities. Deadline is November 15. 
Applications from Registrar. 



STAFF 

CHANGES 



ANNOUNCED BY THE BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS SINCE MAY, 1968. 

APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE RANK OF PROFESSOR 
Toshlhiko Izutsu, Lit D. (Keio) Institute 
of Islamic Studies 

W. L. Morton, B. Litt., M.A. (Oxon) 
LL.D., F.R.C.S. History 
J. Preston Robb, M.D.C.M., M.Sc. 
Department of Neurology and Nouro- 
surgery 

J. M. Robson, B.A., M.A., Sc.D. 
(Camb.) Physics 

Howard E. Roseborough, M.A. (Tor) 
Ph.D. (Harvard) Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology 

NEW APPOINTMENTS 



ASSISTANT PROFESSORS: 



R. G. Adamson, Education 

C. J. Anderson, Education 

D. R. Aronson, Sociology 

C. H. Bactomsky, Experimental 
Medicine 

N. Bamba, History 

D. F. Bouchard, English 

G. M. Bray, Medicine 

J. R. Brow. Experimental Medicine 

J. Brunet, Chemical Engineering 

M. Burger, French 

D. J. Burrage, Computing Centre 

K. V. Chandra, Education 
B. Cleary, Education 

J. T. Copp, History 

R. G. Cox, Civil Engineering 

S. Das Gupta, Physics 

N. B. DeTakacsy, Physics 

D. Dialetis, Agricultural Physics 

H. F. Don, Anaesthesia 

O. A. Attar, Epidemiology and Health 
R. Ethier, Diagonostic Radiology 

E. L Fallen, Experimental Medicine 
W. C. Galley, Chemistry 

R. A. Gamboa, Spanish 

P. Gold, Physiology 

L Goldberg, Sociology 
J. R. Grace, Chemical Engineering 
W. B. Hanigsberg, Sociology & 
Anthropology 
D. G. Hawkins, Medicine 
P. F. Hlnricksen, Physics 
J. J. Hogan, Chemistry 
A. L. Johnson, Medicine 
G. M. Jones, Animal Science 

J. E. Kitching, Physics 

K. Konrad, Psychology 
P. K. Lala, Anatomy 

J. K. P. Lee, Physics 

S. H. Lee, Pathology 

D. P. Little, Islamic Studies 
A. Mackenzie, Genetics 

R. E. McKechnie, Mechanical 
Engineering 

M. Niegar, French 
J. W. Nowosielskl, Zoology 
R. I. Ogilvie, Medicine 
P. E. Otton, Anaesthesia 
V. Ouimette, Spanish 
L Pinsky, Genetics 

I. K. Poonawala, Islamic Studies 
D. N. S. Robertson, Management 
R. B. Rutland, English 
P. C. Salzman, Sociology and 

Anthropology 

J. Shuster, Medicine 
D. G. Simkln, Chemistry 
P. Sindell, Sociology 
G. H. Slrois, Anaesthesia 
L. A. Soderstrom, Economics and 

Political Science 
D. M. Stillwell, Physical and 
Occupational Therapy 
D. Suvin, English 
A. Teitlebaum, Management 

A. Tenenhouse, Pharmacology 
G. R. Tucker, Psychology 
L C. Van Delft, French 

N. Watson, Zoology 
Rose-Marie Weber, Linguistics 

B. Weiss, Islamic Studies 
R. A. Wright, Linguistics 
B. Zablocka-Esplin, Pharmacology 



PROMOTIONS OR CHANGES 
OF STATUS 



TO ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 



ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS: 



A. P. Contogouris, Physics 
N. R. Eade, Pediatrics 
S. B. Lang, Chemical Engineering 
D. Lawson, Education 

J. P. Lipkln, Education 
M. J. Miller, Medicine 
M. C. Morisot, French 
P. H. T. Piehler, English 

K. R. Roulx, Education 
W. M. Talley, Education 
L Tamaschuk, Education 



LECTURERS: 



M. Chevrier, Food Science 
F. LeBlanc, Neurology 

M. Mendelsohn, Otolaryngology 

N. Mitchell, Surgery 



DIRECTORS: 



R. E. Boll, J. S. Foster Radiation 
Laboratory 

D. P. Little, Assistant Director of 
Islamic Studies 

G. McElroy, Associate Director of 
Continuing Education 
A. A. Rigault, University 
Language Labs. 

R. Young, Soil Mechanics Laboratory 



VISITING PROFESSORS: 



H. Bouilller, French 
J. A. Corry, Law 
M. Ha ‘Iri, Islamic Studies 
D. Jost, German 
L Provin, Anaesthesia 
F. I. Smith, Sociology 
J. Terrasse, French 
A. Vecsoi, Architecture 



J. R. Addison, Physics 
H. F. A. Azima, Psychiatry 

B. Bain, Experimental Medicine 
H. Beaudry, Pediatrics 

R. A. Beique, Diagnostic Radiology 
M. M. Belmonte, Pediatrics 

M. E. Bews, Education 

J. C. Cherna, Continuing Education 

E. Colle, Pediatrics 

J. W. Costerton, Microbiology 

S. Coufal, Education 

J. R. Cumberland, Psychiatry 

K. G. Dawson, Experimental Medicine 
A. Fodor, Russian 

L Gerber, Education 
W. Gerstein, Medicine 

A. Gold, Medicine 

R. Gourdeau, Pediatrics 

F. A. Grainger, Diagnostic Radiology 

H. Grauer, Psychiatry 

B. Greer-Wootten, Geography 
M. Hanifin, Classics 

J. J. Hazel, Therapeutic Radiology 
E. L Heath, Psychiatry 
M. Hooton, Graduate Nursing 
J. Jepson, Experimental Medicine 
B. A. Jones, Genetics 
R. G. Jones, Dentistry 

E. D. Levinson, Psychiatry 

F. H. Lowy, Psychiatry 

F. R. MacDonald, Diagnostic 
Radiology 

G. H. Maguire, Diagnostic Radiology 

A. P. H. McLean, Surgery 
W. B. Muir, Physics 

D. R. Murphy, Pathology 

E. R. Norris, Agricultural Engineering 

R. I. Ogilvie, Pharmacology 
A. R. Parker, P. & O.T. 

I. Pavilanls, Russian 

S. Pitzela, Surgery 

G. H. Robson, Microbiology and 
Immunology 

H. G. Robson, Experimental Medicine 

L. Rosenthall, Diagnostic Radiology 

J. R. Ruedy, Pharmacology 

J. M. Sendbuchler, Psychiatry 

M. J. Sllverthorne, Classics 
L Solyom, Psychiatry 

M. Spector, Sociology 

F. Spotzer, Electrical Engineering 

P. D. Stewart Continuing Education 
P. Tomaszuk, Classics 

N. Townsend, Education 

stlsMr . 

G. Turcot, 

G. Vail, Agr. Physics 

J. A. T. Wall, Education 

N. R. Walsh, Psychiatry 

H. Warnes, Psychiatry 

C. F. Welssfloch, Physics 
J. L Yamamoto, Neurology 

PROMOTIONS OR CHANGES 
IN STATUS 

TO ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 

B. Anderson, Library Scionces 
E. C. Bockus, Education 
J. A. Boorman, Divinity 
M. Bradley, Pediatrics 
J, C. Brierley, Pediatrics 
P. R. Bromage, Anaesthesia 
E. C. S. Chan, Microbiology & 
Immunology 

L. A. Clark, Geology 
R. L Cruess, Surgery 

M. Csorgo, Mathematics 

B. D’Anglejan, Marino Sciences 
R. F. Datko, Mathematics 

J. H. Dirks, Experimental Medicine 

D. C. Donderi, Psychology 

K. N. Drummond, Pediatrics 
R. Duncan, Education 

D. C. Foote, Geography 

H. G. Frlesen, Experimental Medicine 
J. A. Galbraith, Economics 

P. R. Grant, Zoology 

B. Grosman, Law 

M. Hall, Library Sciences 

E. T. Hallberg, Education 

R. O. Hawes, Animal Science 

F. Henry, Sociology & Anthropology 

D. A. Hillman, Pediatrics 

E. J. Hinchey, Surgery 

L Kapica, Microbiology & 

Immunology 

J. I. Kessler, Experimental Medicine 
J. D. Khazzoom, Economics 

G. A. Klassen, Experimental Medicine 

H. C. S. Lam, Physics 
L P. Lester, Psychiatry 
J. Lobelia, Education 

P. T. Macklem, Experimental Medicine 
D. MacNeill, Education 
A. Mathai, Mathematics 

S. McNicol, Education 

J. Milic-Emili, Physiology 

C. L. Murphy, Mechanical Engineering 
J. R. Ogilvie, Agricultural 

Engineering 

J. C. Osier, Civil Engineering 

W. H. Palmer, Experimental Medicine 

R. G. Redwood, Civil Engineering 

I. Riley, Graduate Nursing 
A. Schachter, Classics 

A. E. Schwartzman, Psychiatry 

D. C. Smith, Education 

I. Stern, Pediatrics 

F. Stinson, Education 

F. J. Tweodio, Obst. & Gyn. 

H. Tyson, Genetics 

A. M. Valenti, Computing Contra 
R. Vermes, Mathematics 

A. Vicas, Economics and Political 
Science 

M. E. Weber, Chemical Engineering 

B. F. Weems, English 

G. K. Wlodok, Surgery 



PROMOTIONS OR CHANGES 
OF STATUS 



TO ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 



J. C. Cherna, Continuing Education 
G. A. Driver, Continuing Education 
F. R. Scott, French-Canadlan Studies 
P. D. Stewart, Continuing Education 
A. M. Valenti, Computing Centre 



TO ACTING DIRECTOR 



K. K. Charan, Human Communication 
Disorders 



TO EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 



G. A. Grimson, Administration 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
R. Arens, Professor of Law: 1 year 
beginning 1 June 1968. 

A. Beenhakker, Asst. Prof, of Graduate 
School of Business: extension for a 
2nd year beginning 1 September 1968 
to continue as Economic Advisor to 
Nepal's Secretary of Resources under 
the Ford Foundation. 

A. C. Blackwood, Professor of Micro- 
biology: from 1 September 1968 to 
31 May 1 969 to do resoarch In France. 

L. P. Geldart. Professor of Mining 
Engineering: from 1 October 1968 for 
1 year to accept appointment with 
UNESCO at the Federal University of 
Bahia. 

Joan Gilchrist, -Asst. Professor of Grad- 
uate Nurses: extension of 1 year be- 
ginning 1 September 1968 to complete 
Ph.D. studies. 

J. H. Lee, Assoc. Professor of Mech- 
anical Engineering: 1 February 1969 
to 31 July 1969 to do research in 
England and France. 

E. Norris, Lecturer in Agricultural En- 
gineering : 2 years beginning 1 Septem- 
ber 1 96B to complete Ph.D. at Michigan 
Stale University. 

J. R. Ogilvie, Asst. Professor of Agri- 
cultural Engineering : 2 years beginning 
1 September 1968 to complete Ph.D. 
at Purdue University. 

Susan Perry, Lecturer of Graduate 
Nurses:extensionfor1yearto complete 
studies for Master’s degree. 

M. Rabotin, Assoc. Professor of French : 

1 year beginning 1 September 1969 
to complete Ph.D. 

H. Senior. Assoc. Professor of History: 

1 year beginning 1 September 1968f 
to accept a Canada Council Senio 
Fellowship to complete the secor 
volume of his work on "Orangeism 
North America." 

. Prnfl »«o' if Me* 

for 11 months frorrL. >i 
31 August 1 969 to be filing F. 
at University of the West Indies, 

B. Trigger, Assoc. Professor of Socro- 
logy:1 yoar beginning 1 Juno1968. 

C. J. Turkstra, Asst. Professor of Civil 
Engineering: 1 year beginning 1 Jan- 
uary 1969 to accept appointment as 
Visiting Professor at the University of 
Mexico. 

J. Marc Vary. Lecturer in Spanish: 

1 year beginning September 1968, to 
complete Ph.D. at University of Wis- 
consin. 

RESIGNATIONS 

K. A. Barlow, Asst. Professor of Patho- 
logy : Effective 31 July 1 968. 

N. Chance, Assoc. Professor of Anthro- 
pology: Effective 31 August 1968, to 
accept an appointment at the University 
of Connecticut. 

A. J. Frueh, Professor of Geology: 
Effective 31 August 1969, to accept 
an appointment at the University of 
Connecticut. 

E. C. M. McDonald, Asst. Professor 
of Education: Effective 31 August 
1968. 

B. E. McDonald, Asst. Professor of 
Animal Sciences: Effective 31 August 
1968. 

R. H. Modin, Asst. Professor of Educa- 
tion : Effective 31 August 1 968. 

Muriel Stern, Asst. Dean of Admissions, 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences: Effective 
31 August 1968. 

John S. Stevenson, Professor of Geo- 
logy, Chairman of Department: Effec- 
tive 6 August 1968. 

V. Susset, Asst. Professor of P. & O.T. : 
Effective 31 July 1968. 

M. B. Swoarengen, Assoc. Professor of 
Education : Effective 31 August 1 968. 

RETIREMENTS 
J. S. Baldwin, Mail Room 22 years 
M. Bulik, Bldgs. & Grounds 1 6 yoars 

W. Burridge, Bldgs. & Grounds 34 years 
D. Cardinal, Bldgs. & Grounds 24 years 
Dr. R. V. Christie, Medicine 1 3 years 
Miss A. K. Dawson, M.N.1. 32 years 
Miss C. Desbarats, Osier Llbrary26years 

D. Gallucci, Bldgs. & Grounds 9 years 
G. A. Grimson, Administration 39 years 
A.H. Inwood Bldgs. &Grounds38 years 
J. Jerabek, M.N.1. 9 years 

E. H. Kranck, Geology 20 years 
A. Kurlents, Modical Library 1 6 years 
Mrs. L. Lalonde, Glenaladalo 7 years 

O. Larente, Bldgs. 8i Grounds 46 years 
E. Lauziere, R.V.C. 1 5 years 
W. Mclnnos, Bldgs. & Grounds 26 years 
Prof. Bertha Meyer, German 48 yoars 
M. Morin, Bldgs. 8i Grounds 1 0 years 
Miss R. Peltier, Placement 20 years 
Dr. Alan Ross, Pediatrics 1 6 years 
Miss M. Seeds, Redpath Library 6 years 
G. Stone, Athletics 21 years 
Prof. H. H. Walsh, Divinity 23 years 



























MINUTES 



MINUTES OF A MEETING OF SENATE HELD ON THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 
26TH, 1968, AT 3:10 P.M. IN THE BOARD ROOM OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING. 



Present : Tho Principal, in the Chair 


Professor Ferguson 


Tho Chancellor 


Professor Hitschfeld 


Vice-Principal Oliver 


Prolessor Brian! 


Vico-Principal Winkler 


Miss Reynolds 


Dean Dion 


Professor Webstar 


Doan Woods 


Mr. Finlayson 


Dean Jay 


Professor Neilson 


Dean Hall 


Professor Malloch 


Dean Frost 


Professor Bindra 


Doan Cohen 


Professor Horowitz 


Dean McGregor 


Profossor Pavlasok 


Dean Blumo 


Profossor Durnford 


Doan Solin 


Professor Beck 


Professor Trentman 


The Registrar, Secretary 


j:L Professor Mallory was present as Chairman of the University Scholarships 


j |i Committee. 




j j Mr. Tunis was present as University Information Officer. 

; j Regrets at bbing unable to be present were received from Doan McCutcheon, 


J '! Dean d’Ombrain, Professor Frankel, Mr. 

% j Yates and Professor Bates. 


Justice Hyde, Mr, Wood, Professor 





26. MINUTES OF THE PREVIOUS MEETING 

It was MOVED by Doan Dion that ihe Minutes of the meeting hold on September 
18th, 1968, be adopted, with the exception that tho paragraph under "Meeting 
hold July 29th, 1968.” of the report of tho Board of Governors, be deleted for 
publication, the reason being that this paragraph dealt with a matter of a personal 
and pi vato nature. 

The motion to adopt the Minutes, as amended, was then carried. 



26. AMENDMENT TO STATUTES 

The Principal reported that the Board of Governors had received the Recom- 
mendation of Senate to amend the Statutes on the subject of University govern- 
ment, and said that the Governors had asked for the necessary detailed amend- 
ments to bo 1 forwarded to them. He then presented the following document 
entitled "Recommendation by Senate to the Board of Governors 



(See report on page 4) 



The Principal opened discussion by pointing out that the terms of office of 
student members on Senate had nevor been clearly specified in any of the various 
reports presented to Sonato. To provent thoir terms from being established as 
mandatory throe-yoar periods he suggested that In the paragraph beginning 
"Tho following members" the words "in the case of Ihe students, if indicated ; or" 
be inserted after the word "period." 

In discussion Doan Frost, Vico-Principal Oliver, Professor Malloch, Professor 
Mallory, Profossor Hltschfeld and Mr. Flnlayson, and other members, expressed 
their views as to what the length of service for student members should bo. It was 
felt generally that the term of service might bo for throe years, but would more 
likely be for a lessor period of time. It was then MOVED by Doan McGregor that 
tho sentence "In the case of students, the number of years of tenure shall be 
subsequently determined after consultation with tho Students' Society, and 
incorporated in the Statutes" bo inserted at the end of the paragraph in question. 

The motion was carried. 

On motion by Professor Mallory, the words "the new" In the same paragraph 
ware deleted and replaced by the words "representation in Senate." 

On motion by Professor Hitschfcld, tho word "representative" whorever it 
occurred in Article V, was deleted, each listing then to road "Fourteon from tho 
Faculty of Arts and Science," etc., etc. 

The question of rewording the phrase on page 2, "Eight students, to bo elected i 
by the students", was -discussed in somo detail. Vlcfti.PtiqttjPali»iver 'ur ged that 
tills statement uoTn?v' r J (o sivltu uecause to siy niore rnigvit be prejudging the * 
mode of eloction to bo adopted by the students. In response to a question from 
Dean Dion, Vice- Principal Oliver pointed out that the Students' Council itself 
preferred not to specify that tho President of the Students' Society should servo 
as an ex-officio momber. It was pointed out that one of tho students should come 
from Macdonald College, and It was agreed that the statement in general should 
be allowed to stand but should be rephrased as follows: “Eight students, one of 
whom shall come from Macdonald College, to be elected by the students." 

It was suggested that the final paragraph of Article V, Section 1, be deleted but 
this paragraph was later revised as shown below. 

Professor Mallory pointed out that tho paragraph commencing "The following 
members" seemed to govern also the three members listed as having voice but 
no vote; and it was agreod that a full stop should bo placed after the word 
"students," and the words "And also:" added before the designation "The 
Director of Continuing Education;". 

Dean Woods referred to the statement on tho subjoct of the Vice-Doans which 
ho had made at tho last meeting, and then presented the following motion which 
had been passed by the Faculty of Arts and Science : 

"Faculty recognizing the control role of tho Division as an administrative and 

legislative unit within tho Faculty as well as the University, petitions Sonate 

to : — 

a) invito tho vice-deans to attend Sonato mootings with a voice but no vote, 

b) and recommends, in tho long run. that tho membership of Sonato be 
reconsidered with a view to making the vice-deans ex-officio members 
of Sonate." 

Dean Woods thon MOVED that Sonato adopt Recommendation (a) to "invito 
tho vice-deans to attend Senate meetings with a voice but no vote." 

Professor Pavlasek and Vice- Principal Oliver both spoke in support of this 
motion. 

Doan Solin asked whether Dean Woods would be willing to includo tho four 
vico-deans in the list of members with voico but no vote appearing at the end of 
Article V, Section 1. Dean Woods then made this proposal part of his motion. 

Dean Dion expressed the opinion that to add the four vice-deans to the list 
would give tho Faculty of Arts and Sclonce an undue representation on Senate, 
and Professor Malloch suggested that tho four vice-deans and the throe members 
with no voto should merely be considered as a group of regularly invited members 
with no powers to make motions or to vote. 

In the course of further discussion many members expressed their opinions. 
Finally, tho motion as moved by Dean Woods was voted upon and carriod, with 
one member dissenting. 

Dean Woods then MOVED that Recommendation (b) of the Resolution of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science bo tabled at this mooting and given consideration at a 
later date. This motion was carriod. 

The proposod chango to replace the word "five" in Section 4 of Article V by the 
word "ten" was approvod, it being pointed out that since Senate would almost 
double in size tho number required to request a special mooting should also be 
appropriately increased. 

The proposed wording of Article VI, Soction 2, was discussed in detail, the 
debate centering round tho question of whether tho three grades of professors 
should be able to vote in moro than ono Faculty. Dean McGregor and Dean Woods 
proposod certain changes in wording and, finally, it was MOVED by Mr. 
Finlayson that tho following sontoncc bo inserted after tho final word "con- 
cerned:" "for tho purposo of election to Senate no member of tho acadomic 
staff shall either stand for election or vote in more than ono Faculty." 

This motion was carried. 

Tho Principal pointed out that Ihe question of whothor part-time members of tho 
staff should bo oligible to voto in Sonato elections had never boon docided, and 
Vice-Principal Oliver added that the question of defining "full members of the 
University" had still to bo determined. Dean Hall made the point that at the joint 
meeting of Governors and Senate it had boon suggested that this matter should 
be loft to tho discretion of tho Faculties. Dean Cohen added that in due course 
Faculties would have to deal with this matter in their own constitutions and 
by-laws. 

On motion by Doan Dion, the numorals after "Tho Vice-Principals" and "Tho 
Doans" at tho beginning of Article V, Section 1, were deleted. 

Profossor Durnford returned to the lost paragraph of Article V, Section 1, and 
suggested that it bo roworded. After discussion, it was thon decided that this 
paragraph bo roworded as follows: "Whenever an elected member of the Senate 
resigns or ceasos to be a full momber of tho Univorsity or of his constituency 
before the expiry of his term, tho competent body shall oloct a successor to 
complete tho term.” 

In conclusion it was then RESOLVED that tho "Recommendation by Sonato to 
tho Board of Governors" as amended at today's meeting, should bo forwarded 
to tho Board of Governors. 



27. ACTIONS OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Principal presented the following report of actions taken by tho Board of 
Governors: 



( See report in box) ___ 

rTs 0 LVE 6Th a t this report bo recoived. 



28. SENATE COMMITTEES 

Vice-Principal Oliver pointed out that an important matter still to be resolved was 
the question of student members serving on Sonate committees, and ho then 
MOVED that the following resolution bo adopted; "Senate affirms the principle 
that Senate committees must bo selected by and responsible to Sonato itself. 
Pending a full examination of the problem during tho 1968-69 acadomic year of 
selecting student members to Senate committeos, however, Senate will con- 
tinue its practice of requesting the Students' Council to name students for these 
posts." 

In the course of discussion Dean Dion suggested that the Students' Council 
should be invited to submit any nominations for consideration to the Nominating 
Committee of Senate. It was agreed that tho word "selected" in Vice-Principals 
Oliver's motion be deleted and replaced by the word "approved". Dean Dion 
then MOVED his previous suggestion as an Amendment to the Motion, but the 
Amendment was not seconded. 

Doan Cohon suggested that Dean Dion's proposal to submit all nominations 
to the Nominating Committee of Senate might bo the ultimate formula and that 
this should be kept in mind for possible implementation in the future. After Doan 
Woods and other members had spoken on this genoral question tho motion 
moved by Vice-Principal Oliver was thon voted upon and carried. 



29. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The following report of the Nominating Committee was presented: 



(See repor t o n page 4) 

The Principal elaborated on the recommendations contained in Part I with 
regard to the election of members of Faculties. Dean Dion thon MOVED that 
Part I of the report be adopted, and this motion was carried. 

Recommendation 1 of Part II of the report, concerning the Senate Development 
Committee, was approved. 

In consideration of Recommendation II of the report, concerned with the 
Committoo on Student Counselling Services, Dr. Webster pointed out that no 
representative of the Guidance Service has been named to servo on this Com- 
mittee. Senate then decided that Mr. E. Burnett, Assistant Director of the Guidance 
Service, be appointed to serve as a member of this Committee and, to retain the 
balance, that ono additional student be appointed to serve. 

Recommendation 3, dealing with the Committoo on Communications, was 
approved. 

Concerning Recommendation 4, dealing with the University Bookstore 
Committee, Dean Dion proposed that the Department of English be asked to 
submit the name of a successor to Professor Cecil to tho Nominating Com- 
mittee rather than directly, and this proposal was agreed to. 

In reply to a question from Dean Solin the Principal said the Nominating 
Committee had considered at some length the question of altering tho com- 
position of the Committee on Student Discipline, but had not yet been able to 
reach a conclusion. 



30. UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP&rCOMMITTEE 

The following report of the Univ^sity L-.h olatships Committee was presented : 
iaj 
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m 



pot-, id Professor Malloch MOVED that 
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32. ELECTION OF STUDENTS TO SENATE 

Professor Bindra inquired about the memorandum which the Principal had 
circulated concerning actions by the Students' Council concerning the eloction 
of student members to Senate, and the Principal said that no further action on 
this matter was required at the present time. 



33. ACADEMIC POLICY COMMITTEE 

On behalf of the Academic Policy Committee Vice-Principal Oliver presented the 
following report: 



(See report on page 4) 



Vice-Principal Oliver MOVED that Recommendation 1, concerning the 
Teaching of English and French as Second Languages, be adopted. 

In response to a quostion from Professor Pavlasek, Vice-Principal Oliver said 
that this provision applied to the Faculty of Engineering and other faculties out- 
side the Faculty of Arts and Science. Dean Woods spoke on this general question 
and the motion to adopt Recommendation 1 was thon carried. 

Vice-Principal Oliver then MOVED that Recommendations 2, 3 and 4 be 
adopted, and this motion was carried. 



34. GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 

On behalf of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research it was reported that 
the following report concerning a new Mastors programme in Spanish had been 
forwarded to the Committee on Academic Policy: 



(See report on page 4) 



35. GRANTING OF DIPLOMAS 

On the rocommondation of the Faculties concerned, the following diplomas 
were granted: 



(Refer to Convocation programme) 



36. GRANTING OF DEGREES 

On the recommendation of tho Faculties concerned, the following degrees 

were granted : 

(Refer to Convocation programme) 



37. McGILL REPORTER 

The "dry-run" issue of the proposed Univorsity weekly, as well as tho first issuo 
of the new weekly under tho name "McGill Reporter" was mentioned, and Mr. 
Tunis spoko about its method of distribution. 

It was decided that discussion of tho now newspaper would be deferred until 
a later meeting. 



38. MAY 1969 CONVOCATION 

At the Principal's request the Secretary reported that last sossion Dr. Stansbury, 
on behalf of the Faculty of Arts and Science, had said that it would bo difficult, or 
ovon impossible, to process graduation results next year in the period of timo 
available botwoen tho end of examinations and tho date of the May meeting of 
Senate. The same problom also applied, he said, to a lesser extent in other 
Faculties. It was proposed, therefore, that the date of Convocation in 1969 be 
set back for one week, to bo held on Friday, Juno 6th, instead of on Friday. 
May 30th. 

It was pointed out that this date might conflict with the opening of the meetings 
of tho learned Societies, and it was agreed that the proposal would bo discussed 
at tho noxt meeting when information! on this subjoct was available. 



39. DUPLICATE DIPLOMAS 

Senate authorized tho issuing of duplicate diplomas to Robert Paul Younes, 
M.D., C.M., 1963, and Harry Raymond Ironstone, D.D.S., 1931. 



40. DELEGATES TO ACADEMIC FUNCTIONS 

The following list of dologatos to acadomic functions wore received: 

University of Calgary 

Opening and naming of the Theatre at the Banff School of Fine Arts, July 1 2th, 
1968. 

Mr. James S. Atkinson, B.Sc. 1949. 

Trinity College. Hartford, Connecticut. 

Inauguration of Theodore Davidgo Lockwood as President, October 12th, 1968. 

Dr. Edward Rosnik, M.D., C.M. 1930. 

University of Oklahoma. 

Inauguration of John Herbert Holloman as President, October 8lh, 1966. 

Dr. R. Palmer Howard, B.A. 1932, M.D., C M. 1937, M.Sc. 1947. 

Brandeis University. 

Inauguration of Morris Berthold Abram as President, October 6th, 1968. 

Dr. David P. Boyd, M.D., C.M. 1939. 



41, RELATIONS BETWEEN UNIVERSITIES AND GOVERNMENTS 
The Principal referred to letters which had been received from tho Commission 
on the Relations betweon Universities and Governments inviting the University 
to submit a brief on this subject. 

It was agreod that tho University should submit a brief, and that tho Nomi- 
nating Committee should bo asked to propose the names of those who would 
prepare it. 



42. STATUTORY SELECTION COMMITTEES 

The following wore appointed the representatives of Senate on statutory 
selection committees: 

a) for a Chair in Pharmacology : 

Professors M. Nickerson and L. Yaffe, with Doans McGregor and Frost, 
Vico-Principal Oliver, Vice-Principal Winkler, the Principal, ex officio. 

b) for a Chair in English. 

Professors D. Thoall and J. Launay, with Deans Woods and Frost, Vico- 
Principal Oliver, Vico-Principal Winkler, the Principal, ox officio. 

c) for a Chair in Physics: 

Professors W. Hitschfeld and L. Yaffa, with Deans Woods and Frost, Vice- 
Principal Oliver, Vice-Principal Winkler, tho Principal, ex ofliclo. 



43. BUILDING DIRECTORS 

Vico-Principal Winkler presented the following motion and MOVED that it be 
adopted : 

"In tho Code of Studont Disciplinary Procedures, it is stated that, 

1.5. ‘The librarians in charge of the various libraries, and the curators in charge 
of the various museums, and olhor staff members administering Univorsity 
buildings and grounds and designated by Senate as administrative officers 
shall have the powers accorded them by Section 2.3.1.' 
and further, 

"Every administrative officer of a building or a part thereof, or grounds, may 
require any student whose conduct therein, to the knowledge of the ad- 
ministrative officer or upon report, gives such administrative officer reason- 
able and probable cause to believe that the student's continued prosonce 
therein is likely to be detrimental to good order, immediately to leave and 
remain away from the building or part thereof, or grounds, as the case may 
be, for a period not exceeding three days." 

It appears that, with one exception (Mr. Grimson last Veer), Senate has not 
designated directors of buildings as administrative officers of the University. In 
view of the possibility that they might be called upon to act in such a capacity, 
should disturbances arise on thru vtmpus, I should like to move that Senate 
tjesiqnajo a ll Building Directors ? Jnis tr ativo off ic ers of t he U n iversity ." 

After a shTirt discussion, tho motion was voted upon ana cameo. 



44. OPEN MEETING OF SENATE 

In recapitulating earlier decisions, the Principal said th <k#ta recommendations of 
Senate to amond tho Statutes would now be forwarded to the Board of Governors 
to be considered at a special meeting to be held on October 8th. In the meantime 
both the Faculties and the Students’ Council would be asked to proceed with tho 
necessary elections. 

Professor Pavlasek suggested that beginning with open meetings Senate 
should adopt a system of secret ballots on contentious votes. Many members 
spoke strongly against this suggestion, and it was decided that it should not 
be adopted. 

Mr. Tunis asked whether photographers would be allowed to take still or 
movie photographs at the opening of the first open meeting. Dean Woods 
suggested that the enlarged Senato should be asked on that occasion to give its 
permission, and after discussion it was agreed that photographs would be 
allowed for a brief period before the meeting had beon formally called to order. 

Dean Woods pointed out that conducting the elections in Faculties would not 
be simple and that somo considerable time would be required. Tho Principal 
expressed tho hope that theso elections could be concluded before the next 
meeting of Sonate, and Dr. Webster pointed out that it had previously been sug- 
gested that the next moeting of Senate might possibly be deferred for ono week 
if it should bo necessary. 

Thoro being no further business. Senate adjourned at 6:40 p.m. 

Chairman. 



AD MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT— PHYSICS D EP ARTMENT 

DUTIES In summary, tho Administrative Assistant will 
assist tho chairman in all non-academic 
matters which pertain to the smooth and 
efficient running of the department, with 
emphasis on the following points, under the 
chairman's direction : 



He will be responsible for the hiring of non- 
academic staff and personnel and will advise 
on their salaries. 

2) 

He will supervise all administrative functions 
in the department and maintain a good work- 
ing relationship with all departments con- 
cerned. 

He will assist in the jitallad planning of new 
construction as wall aiths updating of existing 
facilities. 

4) 

He will eventually bo responsible lor records 
on all graduate students, post-doctorate fel- 
lows, part-time lecturersand all non-academic 
staff. 

5) 

He will maintain completo financial records 
on all Department expenditures and will ad- 
minister the Department budget. 

QUALIFICATIONS A Univorsity graduate with somo administra- 
tive experience in tho scientific field, or 
several yoars experience in general adminis- 
tration. 

SALARY RANGE 8,000+ 

Apply in writing, enclosing curriculum vitae, 
to Mr. J. B. Archer, Personnel Department. 
McGill University, Montreal 2. 
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MINUTES 



REPORTS CONTAINED IN THE MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF SENATE ON 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26TH. 



RECOMMENDATION BY SENATE 
TO THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 



In accord with Article XV of tho Statutes, and by a two-thirds vote of its mombors, 
Senate recommends to tho Board of Governors that Article V and Article VI of 
tho Statutes bo amended as sot forth bolow. 

(Pending such time as a detailed amendment of the Statutes is carried out by a 
joint Committee of Governors and Senate— Recommendation 10 of Sonato 
report to tho Board of Governors). 

ARTICLE V. 

Section 1 . 

The Senate shall be composed of: 

‘The Chancellor (ex-officio) ; 

Tho Principal & Vice-Chancollor; 

The Vice-Principals ( 3); 

Tho Deans (12); 

Five members of the Board of Governors, at least one of whom shall be a re- 
presentative of tho Graduates' Society, elected by that Board for a period of 
throe years; 

The following mombors, each of whom shall be elected for a term of three yoars 
(or for a lesser period in order to establish the new Senate with properly stag- 
gered terms), all of whom must be "full members of the University," such 
definition to be determined after consultation with members of staff and students, 
and all of whom i *xy bo re-elected: 

Fourteon representatives of the Faculty of Arts and Science, elected by the 
Facul ty, threo per Division and two at large; 

Two represent ative s of the Fac ulty of Agriculture, oloclod by the Faculty; 

One rep resentativ e of tho Faculty of Dentistry, olectod by tho Faculty; 

One represe nta tive o f the Faculty of Divinity, elected by tho Faculty; 

Two repres entatives o f the Facul t y of Education, eleclod by the Faculty; 

Four re presentativ e s of the Faculty of Engineering, elected by the Faculty; 

One representative of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, elected by 
tho Faculty; 

Two representati ve s of the Faculty of Law, elected by the Faculty: 

Three represe ntati ves of the Faculty of jvlpd'c/iie, elected by tho Faculty; 
-Qnaropresontativooftho Faculty of Mu^ sq jtedby the Faculty;-^., ,, , , 

One representat ive ol the Facult y of Management, elected by the FJcuity ; 

Eight students, to be elected by the students; 

Tho Diroctorof Continuing Education (with voic e but no vote) ; 

Tho Warden of tho Royal Victoria Coll ege (with voice but no vo le) ; 

The Director of University Libraries (with voice but no vote), 

Whenever an elected member of the Senate ceases to hold office bofore the 
expiry of his term, the competent body shall elect a successor to complete the 
term and the present elected Faculty representative members shall continue as 
membors until tho terms for which they havo been respectively elected expire. 



Section 4. 

Regular meetings of the Senato shall be held at least once a month throughout 
the University session. 

Special meetings may be summoned by the Principal at his own discretion, 
and must bo summoned by him on tho request of any ten members of the Senate. 
Notico of any such special meeting shall bo sent by the Secretary of the Senate 
at least three days in advance of tho date of the meeting to every member of the 
Senate and shall specify the business of the meeting. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Section 2.. . (opening of first sentence). 

Each Faculty other than tho Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research shall be 
composed of all full Professors, Associate Professors, and Assistant Professors 
offering courses of instruction within it, except that an Associate Professor or 
an Assistant Professor offering courses of instruction in two or more Faculties 
shall bo a member of only one Faculty, and tho Faculty of which ho shall be a 
member shall be determined by the Doans of the respective Faculties con- 
cerned; , . . 

25th September 1968 



ACTIONS OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
MEETING HELD SEPTEMBER 16. 1968 



McGILL ENTREPRENEURIAL AGENCIES INC.: A brief was tablod from the 
McGill Entrepreneurial Agencies Inc. which is being formed by a group of 
students to: 

1 ) provide part-time and summer employment 

2) provido management training and a corporate outlook 

3) to help bettor link tho university and business communities 

Mr. Finlayson, who is on tho Board of Advisers of the proposod corporation, 
explained that the brief was to inform tho Governors and to warn them that the 
M.E.A. will bo soliciting funds from corporations and sources. During the dis- 
cussion, some apprehonsion was expressed as to possible repercussions of such 
a venture and there was a groat doal of discussion as to the use of the name 
"McGill" in the title of the company. It was resolved lhat the Board notes with 
sympathy the objoctivos of M.E.A. to create employment for students but foresees 
some difficulties with regard to the use of "McGill" in its title and with regard to 
the company's relationship with tho Students' Council; therefore the Board asks 
that these difficulties be cleared up and a definite plan submitted before it con- 
siders endorsement of the projoct. 

STUDENT AID: Mr. Grimson advised of a greatly increased demand lor student 
aid in 1968-69 because of tho unemployment situation diring the summer of 
1968 and tho reduction in the Quebec budget for student aid and that tho 
Student Aid Office has requested a reserve loan fund of S50.000 minimum. It was 
resolved that authorization be granted to overspend the University Student Loan 
Fund during the 1968-69 session by an amount up to $50,000, and that in due 
course the McGill Fund Council be requested to allocate this amount from 
donations to the McGill Alma Mater Fund during tho 1968-69 session. 

UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT AT McGILL: Resulting from tho Joint Meeting 
of Sonato and Governors hold on September 9, Senate adopted tho recom- 
mendations of that meeting, with somo amendments, and forwarded them to the 



Board of Governors with the recommendation that the Statutes be amended as 
necessary. Tho recommendations as adopted by Senate were tabled, and after 
considerable discussion the following actions wero taken: 

RECOMMENDATION 1 — approved 

RECOMMENDATION 2 — approved with the following amendment : 
"Allending but not members 
Vice- Principals 
Director of Finance 
Secretary of the Board" 

RECOMMENDATION 3 — approved — except for the paragraph headed 
"students." This paragraph regarding the election of studonts to Senate Is to be 
considered again by Senato in the light of a new submission by tho Students' 
Socioty. It was agreed that the paragraph as it now stands is satisfactory to 
the Board but that, if Senate agrees, all eight student members may bo olected. 
RECOMMENDATION 4 — 11 inclusive — adopted. 

It was agreed that the approved recommendations, with tho exception of the 
controversial paragraph of recommendation 3 be released to the public. As to 
amendment of tho Statutes, it was recognized that to put all the recommendations 
into effect and to conform with recommendation 10, tho Statutes must be ' 
completely re-written. However, it was agreed that a special meeting be held 
oarly in October td consider specific amendments to alter the composition of the 
Board and of Senate. 

REPORT OF SENATE: Tho roport of actions by Sonato at its meeting on 
September 11 and 18 was received and its actions as recordod therein were 
approved. 

STAFF CHANGES: (complote list tabled with Socrotary of Senate): 

Tho following wore recommendod by Selection Committees to the rank of 
Professor: 

PROFESSOR P. C. BRIANT, recommended as Professor in the Faculty of 
Management on permanent tenure from 1 September, 1968. 

PROFESSOR G. S. CAVADIAS, recommonded as Professor In the Faculty of 
Management on permanent tenure from 1 September, 1968. 

PROFESSOR R. N. MORRISON, recommended as Professor in the Faculty of 
Management on permanent tenure from 1 September, 1968. 

PROFESSOR D. N. SOLOMON, recommended as Professor in the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, on permanent tenure from September 1, 1968. 
PROFESSOR MUHAMMAD BARKER, recommonded as Professor in the 
Institute of Islamic Studies, on permanent tenure from 1 September, 1968. 
PROFESSOR S. I. VAS, recommended as Professor of Microbiology and Immu- 
nology on permanent tenure from 1 Jinu^T)\. 1969. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE: , S 

PROFESSOR L. P. GELDART, Depatojpnt of (\Aning Engineering — leave of 
absence without salary for one yeaOpmrhenciA 1 Octobor, 1968, in order to 
accopt an appointment with UNES0 at thejjV-J$'al University of Bahia. 
GIFTS, GRANTS Secretary of 



REPORT TO SENATE BY 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 



PART I. 

Recommendation on the Election of 
Representatives of Faculties: 

To bring the new composition of Senate Into being the following elections 
must now be conducted : 

Agriculture 1 

Dentistry 1 

Divinity 1 

Education 1 

Engineering 2 

Graduate Studies & Research 1 
Law 1 

Medicino 1 

Music 1 

Management 1 

Arts & Science 12 



If all wero to be elected to threo-year terms the following pattorn of retirements 
(Including present olected members) would result: 

To retire in 1969 2 

To retiro in 1970 3 

To retire in 1971 27 

In order to ensure a proper balance of terms and retirements it is recommended 
that the following staggered system of election be adopted: 



ONE-YEAR TERMS 
1 Agriculture 
1 Engineering 
1 Graduate Studies 
& Research 
1 Medicino 
4 Arts & Scionco 



TWO-YEAR TERMS 
1 Dentistry 
1 Engineering 
1 Law 



4 Arts & Science 



THREE-YEAR TERMS 
1 Divinity 
1 Education 
1 Music 
1 Management 

4 Arts Ei Science 



(Each Division to hove 1 ono-yoar, 1 two-year and 1 throo-yoar term, Professor 
Malloch and Profossor Bindra serving out tholr term as the two members "at 
large"). 

It is understood, of course, that members elected to one-year terms would be 
eligible for re-election. 

Under this plan tho following balanced pattern of retirement of elected 
mombors would result : 

To retire In 1 969 10 

To retire in 1970 10 

To retire in 1971 12 

September 25th 1968. 



PART II. 

1. Standing Committees of Senate: 

Senate Development Committee: 

It is recommonded that : 

a) Professor Svonn Orvig be appointed to succeed Professor E. M. Counsoll 
as a member. 

b) That Professor H. A. Sleppler be appointed to succeed Professor Blackwood 
as a member, and appointed also as Chairman of tho Macdonald College 
Sub-committee. 

c) That one additional studont member be appointed to sorvo on this Com- 
mittee. I 



2. Committee on Student Counselling Services: 

(Referonco: Recommendation 19 of the Report of tho Committee on the Com- 
munication of Information). 

It is recommended lhat the following should comprise this Committee: 

Dean C. D. Solin, Chairman 
Professor W. Bruce 
Dr. E. C. Knowlos 
Profossor J. Lohrenz 
Professor M. Wisenlhal 
Professor R. I. Brawn 

5 student members, of whom ono should come from Macdonald College 

3. Committee on Communications: 

It is rocommondod that tho request of Professor G. H. McKay to be relieved from 
service on this Committee bo acceded to, and that Mr. Gordon Thomson, 
Information Officer of Macdonald College, be appointed to serve in his place. 

4. University Bookstore Committee: 

It is recommonded that the request of Professor C. D. Cecil to be relieved from 
service on this Committee be acceded to, and that the Department of English be 
asked to name a successor to him. 

C. M. McDougall. 
25th September 1 968. 



REPORT TO SENATE BY THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEE 



ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW AWARDS 

The University Scholarships Committee recommends acceptance of tho following 
conditional gifts: 

(1) Dickson Medal and Prize 

A medal and a prize of $150 to be donated by Rohm and Haas Company of 
Canada Limited in honour of Professor B. T. Dickson, first Profossor of Plant 
Pathology at Macdonald College and in Canada. It will be awarded annually, 
commencing in 1970, to the student in the Plant Pathology Option with highest 
standing in tho Fourth Yoar of the Five-Year B.Sc. (Agr.) course. This is tho first 
of two prizes that will replaco the original Rohm and Haas Company of Canada 
Limited prize of $200 in Plant Pathology in the Faculty of Agriculture. 

(2) Coulson Medal and Prize 

A modal and a prize of $150 to bo donated by Rohm and Haas Company of 
Canada Limited in honour of Professor Emeritus J. G. Coulson, Chairman of tho 
\ Department of Plant Pathology at Macdonald College for many yoars. It will be 
awarded annually, cdmmoncing in 1971, to the studont in the Plant Pathology 



(3) John Julius Block Memorial Bursaries 

A bequest of $1,000 from the late John Julius Block, the capital of which shall 
be used to provide four or two bursaries In 1968-69 to needy students in any 
faculty or year without rogard to colour, creed or race. These bursaries will bo 
awarded by tho Student Aid Oflico. 

(4) Amy Freedman Memorial Loan Fund 

Established by the parents and friends of the late Amy Freedman for the purpose 
of making emergency loans to needy students (already in course at McGill) in 
any faculty without regard to race, creed or colour. Special consideration will be 
given to studonts who come from and are returning to developing countries, i.e. 
the loan shall bear interest at two per cent three years from dato of loan. In the 
caso of students from North Amorica tho loan shall bear interest at three per cent 
from tho date of loan, the Interest, howover, being waived on any capital repaid 
boforo tho first of September following the issuing of the loan. 

J. R. Mallory, Chairman 
University Scholarships Committee 
2nd July 1968. 



ACADEMIC POLICY COMMITTEE - 
FIFTY-SECOND REPORT 



I, Recommended to Senate: 

1 . Tho Teachin g of English end French as Second Languages : 

It is recommended that Senato approve the expansion of the terms of reference 
of the Senate Committee on tho Toaching of English as a Second Language to 
includo French. 

2. From the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research : Programme for Proposed 
Degree of Master of Arts in French ( without thesis ) : 

It is recommonded that Senate approve In principle the new programme for tho 
degree of a Master of Arts in French (without thesis). 

3. From tho Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research: Programme for the 
De gr ee of Master of Arts in S panish ( with thesis): 

It is recommonded that Senate approve tho above programme for the degree of 
Master of Arts in Spanish (with thesis). 

4. Proposal for a Master of Education Degree Option, Career Counselling : 

The Academic Policy Committee recommends to Senate that it approvo tho 
proposed Master of Education degree In Career Counselling. 

29th August, 1 968. 



PROGRAMME FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER 
OF ARTS IN SPANISH (with thesis) 



Candidates for the degree will have completed tho degroo of B.A. Honours in 
Spanish, or the equivalent. 

Tho programme for a Master’s degroo in Spanish will consist of four courses 
(7 year's study), and a thesis to bo written after completion of the courses. 

The proposed courses for the 1 968-69 session are : 

1 . Spanish 600. 1 6th and 1 7th Century drama. 

2. Spanish 601. 19th Century Spanish novel. 

3. Spanish 602. 16th and 17th Century prose writings. 

4. Spanish 630. Tho Contemporary Latin American novel. 



I 
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UNIVERSITIES 



Projet de r6forme pour 
Laval (2) 

LES 

STRUC- 
TURES 
DE L'UNI- 
VERSITE 



Nous avons oxaminri, la somaino dor- 
ni4ro, los objoctifs gdruSraux de I’Unl- 
versitd. Dans le present article, nous 
dSgagerons du "Projet de r6(ormo pour 
I’UnivorsM Laval" les propositions con- 
cretes se rapportant aux structures de 
■’University 4 reorganiser. 

I. La situation actuelle 

L'Universitfi Laval comprend douze 
Faculties, dix Gcoles, quatre Instituts, 
huit Centres, une Direction generals de 
I'education permanents et do I'oxten 
sion de I’enseignomont, soixante-dlx 
Departemonts et de nombreux orga- 
nismesconsultatils. Entrecesdilferentes 
unites pedagogiques existent des liens 
Ires IDchos et des disparites conside 
rabies. D'autre part, la croissance des 
olfectifs etudiants a amone le d6volop- 
pement d'un appareil adminlstratif tr6s 
complexo. Lentement, la "predomi- 
nance de I'administration et la priority 
accordeo aux probl6mes quantitatils 
ont contribue i reieguer, souvent 4 
I’arriftro plan, los probiemes propremont 
academiques”. Cot onsemblo compli- 
que des structures universitalres constl 
tue un obstacle 4 la participation des 
profosseurs et des etudiants. Ces memos 
structures ontralnent une confusion 
frequente dans les processus de con- 
sultation, de decision at d’execution. 

II. Critferes d'une rSforme 
des structures 

Trois critdres doivent guider toute re 
forme des structures de I’Universite : 

1 . L'integratlon de I’Universite. 

2. La democratisation des organismes, 

3. La differenciation des processus. 

INTEGRATION: L'integration do I’U- 
niversite doit viser 4 "refaire I’unlte de 
notre Institution". L’Universite est une 
communaute de professeurs et d'4tu- 
diants. Le professeur et I’etudiant de 
vraient sa consideror comme membres 
de I’Universite, et non comme membres 
de telle Faculty ou Departement. L'Uni 
versite entiere devrait 6tre accessible 4 

fljg 



pourquol il est devenu Impftrieux que 
ler grandes fonctions de I’Unlversite: 
efiseignement et recherche, soient con- 
pues pour I'ensemble de (’Institution. 
DEMOCRATISATION: D6mocratiser 
I’Universite signifie essentiellement la 
representation des professeurs et des 
etudiants aux divers niveaux de la 
consultation et de la decision "et que 
les titulairos des diverses fonctions 
soient responsables de leur administra- 
tion devant lus organismes repr4senta- 
tifs des professeurs et des etudiants”. 
DIFFERENCIATION: Les tScheset les 
fonctions universitaires passent par trois 
etapes: la consultation, la decision, 
I’execution. 

Au premier niveau s’eiaborent les 
politiquos de I’Universite. Les membres 
des commissions chargees d’eiaborer 
cette politique saront 6lus et ne devront 
pas occupor de posies administratifs. 
Pour maintenir I’unite necessairo, cer- 
tains titulaires de fonctions adminlstra- 
tives pourront fltro d6sign6s d’office et 
sieger sur ces comites, sans toutefois 
detenir le droit de voter. 

Au second plan, seul le Conseil de 
I'Universite est I’organisme responsable 
do la decision. 

Les organismes d'executlon seront 
les suivants: 

Direction generate du premier cycle 
Direction generate des etudes avan- 
c6es 

Direction g6nerale de la recherche 
Ces organismes constituent on m6me 
temps lo schema general des structures 
nouvelles de I’Universite. 

III. Les niveaux d'6tude 

L’Universite compto traditionnellement 
trois niveaux d’dtude: 

1. Le premier cycle 
Le premier cycle d’etudes universitalres 
permet 4 un certain nombre d’etudiants 
de poursuivre dos etudos avancAes, 4 
une majority des etudiants d’acceder 
au marche du travail. 

A ce niveau, la composition dos 
programmes et les mAthodes pedago- 
giques doivent initier l'6tudiant 4 un ap- 
prentissage autonome. L’Aludiant choi- 
sit un programme d’etudes, Atablie par 
I’Universite, et le complete par dos 
cours dits optionnels. Le premier critfire 
de 1’Alaboration do ces programmes 
d’Atude doit Atre la cohAronce. 

Une semaino de travail normals pour 
un Aludiant, 4 ce niveau, compte 
quarante-cinq heuros de travail, dont 
vingt heuros d’ensoignemont, sAminai- 
res ou laboratoiro. L’enseignement ma- 
gistral no devrait pas depasser dix 
heuros par semaino. Alin do bien 
connaitre et do bien utilisor les res- 
sources quo lui olfre I'UnivorsitA, I Atu- 
diant devra se rapporter 4 un conseiller 
(un professeur) qui sora auprAs de 
I’Atudiant lo reprAsentant ofliciel de 
I’UnivorsitA. 

La coordination et i’Alaboration des 
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programmes d’etudes seront assurAes 
par une "Commission dos Etudes du 
premier cycle”. Lo diplAme obtenu au 
torme do co cycle sera lo baccalaurAat. 
La promotion sera assurAe pour chaque 
cours rAussi. 

revaluation do I’Atudiant sera con- 
tinue. 

Pour assurer I’exAcution do cette 
nouvello organisation dos etudes une 
"Direction gAnArale des etudes du pre- 
mier cycle" devra Atre formAo. 

2. Les Etudes avancies 

Parce qu’il a de "quelque (agon dos 
aptitudes 4 la recherche", un Aludiant 
sera admis 4 ce niveau d’Atudes. L’ap- 
prentissage du mAtler de chercheur 
n’est pas terminA, mais, 4 ce niveau 
d'Atudes. il s'effoctuera avant tout, par 
I’exercice mAme du mAtler de cher- 
cheur. Mais comment sera assure cet 
exercice? En s’interdisant d’admettre 
des candidats 4 la maltrise et au 
doctorat, si Ton ne peut les attacher 4 
une equips de recherche, ou encore, les 
associer aux travaux d’un chercheur 
reconnu. 

Dans les secteurs de la formation 
professionnollo supArieure, I’Atudiant 
"devrait Aire confrontA avec la pratique 
effective et les responsabilitAs qui en 
dAcoulent’’. 

Les Atudes avancAes regroupent deux 
cycles: Le cycle de la maltrise et celui 
du doctorat. 

A ca nivoau, les activitAs pAdagogi- 
ques doivent assurer une importante 
"participation do I’Atudiant". La scola- 
ritA devra se composer en grande partie 
de sAminaires, da colloques, etc. 

On devra, 4 ce stade, organiser la 
mAme structure pAdagogique qu’au 
premier cycle, c’est-4-dire, une Com- 
mission des Atudes avancAes et une 
Direction gAnArale dos Atudes avancAes. 

3. La recherche 

L'UniversitA ne devrait pas offrir un 
programme de maltrise ou do doctorat 
dans un domaine ou elle n'a pas encore 
dAvoloppA la recherche. 

Nous avions dAjA soulignA dans notre 
premier article I’lmportance pour I’Uni- 
versite de dAvelopper une politique de 
la recherche. Maintenant que nous 
connalssons un peu mieux les struc- 
tures nouvelles et les normes pour les 
Atudes avancAes, nms pouvons mieux 
saisir i’importance de cette politique. 
Sans recherche il n'y aurait pas d'Unl- 
versiti. 

Consequences pratiques d'un tel 
axiome: 

a. L’UniversitA devra faire I’inven- 
taire complet des projets en cours, 
des ressources humalnes, matAriellos 
et financiAres dont elle dispose. 

b. Le recrutement des professeurs 
Atait ponsA jusqu’ici en fonction de 
I’enseignement . DAsormais I'engage 
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dans la recherche va exiger une 
politique rigoureuse dans le recrute- 
ment des chercheurs. 

c. Les progrAs de la recherche 
seront ordonnAs 4 I’Universite si elle 
possAde certains moyens financiers 
qui lui assuront une latitude relative 
dans lo cholx de ses orientations. 
L’UniversitA devra avoir des pro- 
grammes de recherche pour lesquels 
elle pourra obtenlr des subventions. 
Les subventions aux chercheurs Indi- 
viduels ne seront pas pour autant 
abolies. 

d. Toute la recherche, et tous les 
chercheurs, devront Atre regroupAs 
dans des centres do recherche. 

Pour assurer cette politique de la 
recherche nous retrouvons des orga- 
nismes semblables 4 ceux qui assu- 
rent la bonne marche des Atudes du 
premier cycle et des Atudes ava ncAes : 
Uno Commission de la recherche et 
une Direction gAnArale de la re- 
cherche. 

IV. L’universit6 : une 
communaut6 

C’est par une longue remarque sur la 
participation des etudiants et des pro- 
fesseurs que se tormine le ‘'Projet de 
rAfotme”. 

La participation des etudiants aux 
organismes de consultation apparalt 
indispensable aux rapporteurs. II Im- 
porte de connaitre leurs difflcultAs et les 
solutions qu’ils envisagent. 

Cetto participation des etudiants 4 la 
consultation n’est pas suffisante. "Nous 
pensons quo toute participation des 
etudiants aux deliberations sera lAgiti- 
mement considArAe commo vaine et 
illusoire si I’on met do cAtA leur partici- 
pation aux organismes de decision". 
Mais cotto participation doit Atro gra- 
duollo. Entre la contribution d’un Atu- 
diant de premiAre annAo et celle d’un 
Atudiant avancA, I’Universite ne doit 
pas hAsiter 4 privilAgler la derniAro. 

Notons aussl que los rapporteurs 
rocommandent "qu’A la fin de chaque 
cours les etudiants soient invitAs 4 
exprimor par Acrit leur appreciation." 

Los remarques sur la participation des 
etudiants s'appliquent aussl pour la 
corps professoral. L'UniversitA est in- 
vitAe 4 determiner plus prAcisAment ses 
rAglomonts en ce qui a trait 4 I’engage- 
mont, la promotion, les congAs, le 
travail para-universitaire de ses pro- 
fesseurs. 

RegroupAs dans los DApartements 
qui romplaceraient les anciennes Fa- 
cullAs, les profosseurs/chercheurs de- 
vraient pouvoir utiliser los ressources 
de toute i’UniversitA et bAnAficier des 
travaux d’un Centro do recherche dans 
lo domaine do la pAdagogie univor- 
sitalre". 

Le Rapport se termino par un calen- 
drier do travail ou sont fixAes les etapes 
de realisation do ce projet de rAformo 
pour I’Universite LAVAL. 
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DEAN 
H.G. DION: 

Macdonald and 
CEGEPs 



As a member of the McGill staff, I am 
naturally sympathetic to the dilemma 
McGill finds itself in today. On the one 
hand, the largest faculty in the Uni- 
versity has not yet found a satisfactory 
pattern of cooperation with the CEGEPs 
and on the other hand, McGill re- 
cognizes that its position as a leader In 
English education requires the Uni- 
versity to encourage the development 
of CEGEPs as a progressive and very 
valuable addition to the educational 
structure. 

As an English-speaking citizen of 
Quebec I can also sympathize with the 
problems of the Department of Educa- 
tion in trying, after much hesitation, to 
meet the demands for an English- 
speaking CEGEP, in spito of the fact 
that institutions and physical facilities 
to be integrated into instant CEGEPs 
are almost entirely lacking on the 
English-speaking side. It would ob- 
viously be a happy solution for the 
Department if Macdonald College could 
be surrendered as such an instant 
CEGEP for the West Island region. 

It would equally obviously be im- 
moral and improper for McGill to throw 
Macdonald as a sop to the Department 
for this purpose. 

An informal proposal has roached the 
University to transfer the Faculty of 
Education to McGill in September 1969 
to permit a CEGEP to be started In the 
space occupied by Education at Mac- 
donald. It would obviously be harmful 
to the Faculty of Education to move 
from its present Inadequate facilities at 
Macdonald to even more inadequate 
facilities at McGill in September 1969. 
Thero are some advantages to the 
ultimate transfer of Education to Mc- 
Gill, but not until the Government has 
provided the necessary facilities — 
perhaps comparable to the magnificent 
Education building recently completed 
on the Laval Campus. 

With regard to the proposal that the 
University should consider moving the 
Faculty of Agriculture to the downtown 
Campus, this would be a retrograde 
step, and is opposed not only by the 
Faculty of Agriculture but by numeral 
friends of the Faculty In both/'fl 
Quebec and Canadian Departments of 
Agriculture, who have offer 
weight of their opinions in fal 
Agriculture continuing at Mac? 

Their offers of assistance havi 
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that demands such interv 
Even if I were to ignore 
the suggestion on Educat. 
culture, I would still be oppost 
proposal to establish a CEGEP at 
Macdonald unless the spirit and philo- 
sophy of the Parent recommendations 
could be honoured — that is, that it bo a 
polyvalent institution with a true inte- 
gration of vocational and University- 
bound students. Such institutions re- 
quire extensive vocational facilities and 
laboratories beyond what Macdonald 
could make available by a transfer of 
tho Faculty of Education to McGill. I 
would not like to see Macdonald torn 
by demonstrations of students even 
more dissatisfied than those in the 
French CEGEPs. Facilities for the voca- 
tional side are of primary importance 
in the successful implementation of 
the CEGEPs — these are oxtensive, 
complox and expensive, and at Mac- 
donald, are non-existent except (or 
vocational agriculture. 

With regard to the legality of the 
situation, Macdonald College could not 
bo surrendorod or partitioned in view 
of the moral and legal undertakings 
accepted by the Board of Governors at 
the time the University accepted this 
magnificent gift from Sir William Mac- 
donald, unless all of those concerned 
agree, or the change did not interfere 
with the effectiveness of the academic 
operation of tho Collogo and its Facul- 
ties. I am not aware that the Board has 
even considered the possibility. 

I would certainly not agree, and I 
would have to disagroo on behalf of the 
Founder: if he had thought the McGill 
Campus was a good place for oither 
Education or Agriculture, he would 
have achieved his ambitions there. It is 
even more ridiculous today to consider 
Agriculture at McGill than it was in 
1905. As for Education. Sir William 
Macdonald roscued the McGill Normal 
School from the downtown campus 
more than 60 years ago — it would be 
a breach of faith, and a grave dissorvice 
to Education, to move tho Faculty to 
McGill now unless it had better facilities 
to move Into. 

The urgency of the situation is com- 
pounded of two olomonts, first the 
desire of the Department of Education 
to provide CEGEP education in Septem- 
ber 1 969 to all eligible, and second, the 
apparent unwillingness of tho main 
campus to accept the invitation of the 
Superior Council of Education, and the 
Ministry of Education, to cooperate in 
the task of instruction at tho CEGEP 
level on a temporary basis. 

Rather than allowing the staff, stud- 
ents, potential students and friends of 
Macdonald to bo frightened by rumours 
involving McGill surrendering Mac- 
donald or part of it for a CEGEP. 
McGill should consider, with tho De- 
partment of Education, alternative 
means of cooperating in the CEGEP 
program. 
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A black woman speaks out 
continued from page 1 
pathizers, empathizers, the CIA, RCMP, 
and the press might cause a rupture in 
the participating groups, but such a 
fracture was averted. 

However, the most Important issues 
of the Congress were debated in all- 
black caucuses because it was felt 
that black people, having always feared 
white oppression, are not prepared to 
share the stategy for action with the 
white man. 

It must be understood that the 
separation doos not always involve a 
lack of confidence in the validity of the 
empathy which the white liberal claims 
to have. It is rather a realistic approach. 
The danger of this kind of separation 
does not escape the black leaders and 
writers. As Harry Edwards pointed out, 
it is worse to have a black cobra 
within the house than a white wolf 
outside the door. 

At this session Robert Hill, an 
historian at the University of the West 
Indies, informed the 400 blacks present 
of the Jamaican Government ban on 
tho ro-entry of Dr. Walter Rodney, a 
\ prolessor of African history at U.W.I. 

1 ? Mr. Hill also talked 8bout repressive 
reasures being taken against all ra- 
t;al Intellectuals, such as Dr.’ Beck- 
rj, wh ose p assport was revoked after 

Be^nSWInwSsIt^t 
ltd against members of the 
i cult of West Kingston, who 
o rejected the values of the 
I system and look to Africa as 
their home. 

The main point of conflict. Mr. Hill 
said, is that the Shearer government 
has come out in the open, to the point 
of using the militia against the poor 
blacks, with their backing from the 
small black bourgeoisie, the Middle 
East merchants, and the large British 
and American sugar and bauxite com- 
panies. The present situation is that 
underground movements are actively 
trying to unseat the two puppet 
reactionary parties of Jamaica. 

Some very significant resolutions 
were passed in these caucuses and 
wore later brought to the house where 
they were all passed unanimously. 

I) Jamaica Delegation: 

That tho congress affirm and align 
itself with the struggle of the black 
people in Jamaica to expose the pup- 
pet government in Jamaica and those 
of Africans all over the world, with 
an aim towards the lifting of the ban 
on all persons and literature involved 
in that struggle. 

II) French West Indies & Haiti Delega- 
tion: 

That tho people of the Antilles under 
colonial and neo-colonial regimes iden- 
tify with the black peoples of the world 
to fight and if necessary destroy the so- 
cial and economic oppression which 
yvestern civilization has used to destroy 
them and to Invest in thB struggle all 
their physical and intellectual resources. 

III) Trinidad and Tobago Delegation : 
That the government of Trinidad and 
Tobago bo condemned for the banning 
of the notivo, Stokely Carmichael, from 
the country of his birth. 

IV) Nigeria/Biafra Delegation: 

ThBt the continuing procoss of selling 
arms to both warring parties be con- 
demned ; that thero be a cease-fire ; that 
all relief supplies be examined ; that the 
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Peace Corps 



Nigerian writers in jail be released : that 
a plebiscite be held about the political 
status of Biafra: and that an interna 
tlonal body investigate whether there is 
genocide in Biafra. 

V) Angola Delegation: 

That the struggle of all black men for 
their freedom, especially those on tho 
African continent, bo recognized, and 
that a day bo set aside for honoring the 
brotherhood of all black people. 

VI) Ethiopia Delegation: 

That tho institutions of CUSO, tho 




Peace Corps, and such organizations 
which serve as training ground for 
agents of the CIA. etc., be replaced with 
a corps of educated blacks, who would 
go out to Africa to counteract tho forces 
which are sent out by imperialistic 
countries under the guise of aid, but 
which in fact paralyze the society and 
prevent future development. 

VII) Communications Workshop: 

That an International communications 
centre be formed, founded on the prin- 
ciple of the need for international unity 
and that the centre be represented by 
members of groups of black people all 
over the world. 

At this stage in the Congress, the 
writers made the point that the role of 
the black women In the progross of 
black peoples must be emphasized, 
even though slavery cruelly disrupted 
the extended family and the honored 
place of the woman in the black society. 

The meeting concluded with a word 
of wisdom from Mr. Carmichael, who 
said that black people must not attack 
themselves, must not condemn them- 
selves ; that although colonialization ef- 
fected this negative syndrome, black 
men and women should spend more 
time helping each other culturally, ec- 
i^uW¥l i 

so that the contradictions in and the 
struggle against tho system can be 
heightened. 

For the black man In Canada, it was a 
stimulating and edifying experience. 
His only hope now lies in a new era of 
black militance and a new humanism. 
To quote Frantz Fanon, ". . . man is a 
yes . . . Yes to life. Yes to love. Yes to 
generosity. But man is also a no. No to 
scorn of man. No to degradation of 
man. No to the exploitation of man. No 
to the butchery of what is most human 
in man : freedom." 

Dr. Jones Is an assistant professor 
of Genetics. 



"JESUS 

IS 

A BLUE- 
EYED 
BLONDE 



question: do you want to reach those 
folks or do you want to reach an elite ? 
Wo’vo got an elite,” said Llcorish, ’They 
wouldn't reach out to bring a soul to 
church." 

Traditionally and paradoxically the 
church has been both a source of sub- 
jugation and the one place where the 
black American could develop a sense 
of community and hold positions of 
leadership. He could work for Mr. 
Charlie all week long, but on Sunday 
he was somobody - an usher, perhaps, 
or a choir singer - and the whole con- 
gregation acknowledged it. 



Turning the other 
cheek to discrimination. 
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"SEE THAT PICTURE OF JESUS UP 
THERE? GET IT OUT OF HEREI 
CHRIST DIDN'T HAVE BLONDE HAIR 
-HE WAS AJEWI AND THE GREAT- 
EST MADONNA IN THE WORLD IS 
THE BLACK MADONNA OF SPAIN I" 
March 24th, 1 968. Harlem Congress- 
man and minister Adam Clayton Powell 
is back at Abyssinian Baptist Church in 
Harlem after a two year exile. Standing 
besido him, dressed in khaki, is Charles 
Kenyatta, leader of tho Harlem Mau 
Maus. Stationed around the front of the 
platform are six young men who, with 
a certain arrogance, refuse the usher's 
request that they move off to one side. 

"Who are they?” one old lady was 
asked. 

"Don't ask me," she said. "I’m just a 
member hero for the past fifty years I" 
She was not alone in her disgust; 
most of the members of Harlem’s over 
450 churchos would have been shockod 
by tho militancy Powell brought to 
church that Sunday. 

"THINK BLACKI” he shouted, and 
the young poople, who wouldn't nor- 
mally go near a church, applauded. 
"BE PROUD THAT YOU'RE BLACKI I 
MY GOD, BE PROUD 1 1 1” 

David Licorish, Powell's assistant 
minister at Abyssinian Baptist, says that 
the church was emptied of its youthful 
blood by tho civil rights crusade. "Min- 
isters are too often preoccupied with 
divinity mote than humanity. "The Bible 
says to go out and bring people from 
tho hedges and highways - that's the 



The civil rights movement got started 
in the church and was led by ministers, 
partly because the church was the only 
place black people could gather without 
fear of white intrusion. But today many 
black leaders feel that the churches, by 
constantly turning the other cheek to 
discrimination, are being loft behind in 
the move for racial equality. They speak 
of the de facto segration, more ironic 
than usual when you are talking about 
.irehns: abgut how 
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Christ Is always blue-eyed and blonde- 
haired. 

Harlem's ministers probably still 
speak to more people through their 
churches than any other institution in 
the black community, Including the 
schools, which are regarded as white- 
controlled institutions. A study made 
by the Protestant Council in 1962 
counted 477 Protestant churches in tho 
six square miles of Harlem. Tho study 
estimated that more than two-thirds of 
Central Harlem has some church affilia- 
tion. In other areas of upper Manhattan 
under 40% of the population is church- 
affiliated. Yet the same study says that 
church and church school attendance 
in Harlem has dropped, and a look into 
any one of Harlom’s churches on Sun- 
day morning will find mostly women - 
few men and fewer young people. The 
church, potentially a powerful instru- 
ment of chango hero as elsewhere, is, 
with a few exceptions, disregarded by 
the most progressive forces. If they re- 
spect the leaders produced by the 
churches - such as Dr. Martin Luther 
King - as men, they often question the 
idoalism and efficacy of their policies. 

Most churches are not involvod in 
the community in an elfectivo way," 
says Victor Solomon, the 27-year-old 
chairman of the Harlem Congress on 
Racial Equality, one of the most power- 
ful organizations of young black people 
in tho United Slates. 

"Protestantism was imposed on black 
people and it was an important tool in 
their enslavement. The church was the 
only institution we woro allowed to 
have. So it was not surprising that the 
early civil rights action came out of the 
congregation itself. But tho church 
tendod to play down tho political aware- 
ness of black people, and it was spiritu- 
alistic and otherworldly. 

”1 see tho church as mostly an ex- 
pression of the black man's hang up. 
The emphasis is on suffering in this 
world and salvation in the next. You 
know - it’s in tho paternalistic bag: 
somebody’s going to take care of me - 
rather than protest for mo.” 

"God will reward me,” says a slave in 
a dialogue prepared by a white Protes- 
tant minister in Maryland in 1 743 ; "and 
I sometimes think more so than if I was 
free and ever so rich and great; forthen 
I might bo tempted to love and serve 
mysell more than God . . . But now I 
can’t help knowing my duty. I am to 
serve God in that state in which he has 
place me. I am to do what my master 
orders mo.” This dialogue was intended 
for the use of masters and mistressos in 
their families. 

In his "Autobiography" Malcolm X 
writes that "the greatest single reason 
for the Christian church’s failure is its 
failure to combat racism." He goes on 
to say that "the greatest miracle 
Christianity has achieved in America is 
that the black man in white Christian 
Continued pago 9. last column 












You don’t 
play with 
revolution 



The reporter asked Michael Smith, an 
M.A. student specializing in African 
political development, to conduct an 
interview with C.L.R. James, one o( the 
speakers at the Congress ol Black 
Writers held at McGill from October 1 1 
to 14. 

C.L.R. Jerries is no novice in radical 
movements. For the last forty years he 
has been involved in revolutionary 
socialist causes. He was born in 1901 
in Trinidad and was a teacher and 
journalist before leaving lor England in 
1932. James was an oflicer in the 
International African Service Bureau, 
with George Padmore andJomo Kelly - 
atla, organized in 1937 as a response to 
the Italian invasion ol Ethiopia. The 
organization, in Padmorc’s words, 
"oriented ilsell to Pan-Alricanism as an 
independent political expression ol 
Negro aspirations lor complete national 
independence from white domination 
— capitalist or communist." The move- 
ment's journal. "International African 
Opinion" was edited by C.L R. James. 

The organization combined with 



W.E.B. Du Bois' movements to organize 
the tilth Pan-African Congress in 
England in 1945, a key date in English- 
speaking African movements lor it 
brought such people as Kwamo Nkru- 
mah, Jomo Kenyatla and Nnamdi 
Azikiwc into working cooperation. 

Throughout the 1950's C.L.R. James 
dedicated himsell to the anti-imperial- 
ist struggle and African independence. 
In 1957 he was a guest of the Ghana 
government tor the celebrations which 
marked the independence of the first 
black African country, under the leader- 
ship ol Kwame Nktumah. A year later 
James returned to the West Indies at 
the invitation of the Governor-General. 
For the next two years he edited the 
weekly newspaper ol the Peoples 
National Movement and was secretary 
ol the West Indian Federal Labour 
Party. In order to devote himsell full- 
time to writing and other socialist ac- 
tivities he resigned in I960 and now 
resides in England. 

His publications include : "The Black 
Jacobins," a history ol the Haitian 
revolution; "The Lite of Captain Ci- 
priani," the case for West Indian Sell- 
Government; "A History ol Negro 
Revolt;" "World Revolution." a history 
ol the Communist International from 
1917 to 1936: and "Party Politics in 
the West Indies" He is now working 
on a study of the lile of George Pad- 
more. 

During the Congress ol Black Writers 
C.L.R. James lectured on "The History 
and Economics ol Slavery in the New 
World," "The Haitian Revolution and 
the Slave Revolt," and "Les Orlgines 
et la Signification de ia Negritude." 

REPORTER: I've noticed that, al- 
though this is a Congress of Black 
Writers, many of the writers that have 
come and some of the ones who wore 
scheduled to spook seem to bo writers 
only incidentally to their work in the 
black liberation movement. 

JAMES: For instance, who ? 
REPORTER : I was thinking of Stokely 
Carmichael, and I was thinking of 
Eldridge Cloaver and H. Rap Brown. 
They arc writers, but they scorn to have 
been selected because of their impor- 
tance in the movement. 

JAMES: I think that was precisely 



why they should have been selected. 
REPORTER: Yes, I agree with that. 
The quostion that I wanted to pose to 
you is, "What do you think is the role 
of tho artist or the writer in the black 
liberation movement?" 

JAMES: I can't say what the rolo ol 
tho artist should bo, because THE 
artist is always a PARTICULAR artist. 
He does his work in terms of his own 
ability and his responses to tho world 
around him. Ho may not write about 
politics at all. But he may bo giving a 
picture of the situation as it is. He may 
be on one side or on the other. One of 
the finest West Indian writers I know, 

I don't know what his politics are, 
except that by and large, ho is on the 
correct sidel Ho is a man called Wilson 
Harris. I call him an existentialist writer, 
but his existentialism Is based upon a 
firm grasp of the local situation in 
Guyana. Well. I think he is an artist who 
is contributing to the situation. He is 
making our minds clearer on the issue. 
REPORTER: Do you think it's possible 
for an artist to romovo himself from the 
struggle, to do art for art's sake? To 
write a novel for the sake of writing a 
novel? Or must ho bo continually im- 
mersed in the movement ? 

JAMES: He may not necessarily be 
immersed in tho movement. An artist 
is immorsod in what makes him an 
artist : his needs, his interests, his desire 
to express himself — and that, today, 
however you write, is an expression of 
tho stage of society in which wo are. If 
you write and manago to write some- 
thing which is not connected with the 
struggles that aro going on, then you 
are stating quite cloarly in your writing 
that you aro not interested in them. So 
whatever the artist does today, it is part 
of tho world in which we live. He cannot 
escape that. 

REPORTER: I would like to read a 
small section from Ralph Ellison's book, 
"The Invisible Man". . . 

JAMES : Yes. I know that book well. 
REPORTER: "Stevon's problem, like 
ours, was not actually one ol creating 
tho uncreated conscience of his race, 
but in creating tho uncreated features 
of his face. Our task is that of making 
ourselvos individuals. Tho conscience 
of a race is tho gift of its individuals 
who see, evaluate, record. Wo creato 



the race by creating ourselves. And 
then, to our great astonishment, wo 
have created something that is far more 
important. We will have created a cul- 
ture." Would you like to comment on 
that? 

JAMES : I believe that an artist, a first- 
class artist, who creates an individual 
— it will be himself or another indivi- 
dual — cannot be abstracted from tho 
social environment in which ho works. 
And the greater the artist, the more of 
the social environment ho embraces. So 
a number of artists oxpressing indivi- 
dual responses in that way ultimately 
result in a broad and total view of the 
socioty being expressed, I think. 

He is quite right, and particularly 
right in tolling tho artist to do what he 
wants to do to create this individual. 
He cannot sottlc to create a culture : ho 
probably will not be successful. But if 
he does this, an artist will reflect, in one 
way or other, tho life that is being lived 
around him. 

REPORTER: I have noticed that tho 
Black Delegates at tho Congress come 
from an extremely wide range of back- 
grounds— generally perhaps from 3 
broad areas: from Africa, from the 
West Indies, and from tho U.S. and 
Canada. I wonder if you would com- 
ment on the links which hold those 
various groups of dologates together 
at a conference like this? 

JAMES: Tho link is very obvious and 
very simple. Wo are black people. And 
therefore, in our various ways, wo are 
conscious of boing subjected to all 
sorts of degradation and humiliation. 

I think it is less in Canada than else- 
where— very strong in tho United 
Statos. We aro all conscious that we 
are going through this in various ways 
today, and we are all conscious of our 
past, because we aro students, and our 
present can only be understood by our 
past. All that links us together, however 
different the individual experiences in 
the particular country may be. 
REPORTER : In one ol your first talks 
you mentioned something about West 
Indians who wore looking for thoir 
cultural heritage in Africa, and at the 
same time rejecting their cultural heri- 
tage from the West Indios or from the 
Americas. And you said that in some 
instances these individuals have a 



tendency to ignoro the best of their 
own culturo and to take the worst from 
the African culture. I wonder if you 
could explain. 

JAMES : Let mo oxpross myself. I was 
saying that they were not opposed to 
tho West Indian culture. What they 
wore opposod to was tho domination 
of European culturo. And thoy were 
rejecting that by going towards Africa. 
But, unfortunately, the grasping and 
understanding of an African culture Is 
not a simple business to a man brought 
up in Western civilization. And they put 
on some jacket and all sorts of African 
robes and that was the end of their 
getting hold of African culturo. So they 
were rejecting the European culture 
which they were objecting to because 
it dominated them, but thoy weren't 
making any serious attempt to pen- 
etrate into the African culture. They 
wero losing both sides. 

REPORTER: In your book, "Parly 
Politics in the West Indies," you made 
a comment that I would like to road a 
small section of. You made this com- 
ment whon you wont to Ghana and 
woro there during the Indopondence 
celebrations: "Day in and day out, 
Nkrumah sings on tho need for develop- 
ing tho 'African personality.' It is a 
grand phrase." The important part is 
the next section. You say that "Ho has 
here the inestimable advantage of an 
African background, language, religion, 
law, institutions, culture. We havo to 
make our own way, dominated by lan- 
guage. institutions, culturo, which are 
in ossonco similar to Britain, and the 
still moro powerful United States. 
"What I would like to know is. whon 
someono does make a serious effort to 
got into tho African culturo, what are 
tho valuable aspects of it which he 
might bring to the West Indios or to 
the Americas? 

JAMES: I don't know that people 
should go into tho African culturo with 
the idea of bringing elements of the 
African culturo to the West Indies or to 
America. First of all. the West Indios 
and America aro two very different 
places. America has a culturo of its own. 
It has an altitude to the world — social, 
political, and otherwise. To bring 
African culturo to that is quite a prob- 
lem. I don't see it as something realistic. 



But you go to study the African culture 
because first of all there aro an immense 
number of people who are very sick of 
the state of European culture. Thoy 
feol that it has roachod a stage of 
degradation. And tho man of African 
descent can go towards Africa, looking 
for African culture in the sense that he 
can find something to which he is 
organically connected, but which is 
offering him something which European 
culture is not offering anymore. That 
he can do. But I don't know that he is 
going there to bring something back to 
affect tho American culture. That is not 
the view that I have why thoso people 
act. Maybe a social group may do some- 
thing of the kind, but I can say here 
that Picasso and Braque used tho 
African mask for working on, and 
Picasso has always objected to a period 
of his work being called "the African 
period". And I think I know why he lias 
objected to it. Ho objected because ho 
was woiking on some things. The 
African mask that you saw gave him a 
certain concrotenoss and method of 
finding out what he was already work- 
ing al. So he objects to his poriod 
boing called an "African Period". That 
you can do. But I don't know that you 
can settle to bring something African 
to American culture or to West Indian 
culturo. Maybe tho West Indian can 
learn something from Africa. But what 
I think he can loam is a sense of 
nationalist politics. He is very backward 
in regard to that, and the African has no 
trouble in being an African nationalist. 
That I believe the West Indian can 
learn. But I don't know that that is a 
part of culturo in the sense in which 
wo aro using tho term. 

REPORTER: Isn't negritude some- 
thing that West Indians and black 
Americans already havo in common 
with Africans ? 

JAMES: My concept of negritude is 
essentially the concept put forward by 
Aim6 Cdsairo. A lot of other peoplo 
havo different views about what negri- 
tude is. AimrS CrSsairo looks upon 
negritude as an essential contribution 
to human civilization of something 
which tho African in his particular 
African environment has developed and 
which is valuable. I insist that it is a 
poetic sontiment. I don't think that 








Cdsaire is tolling Europeans, "go and 
do that." 

But ho is awaro of tho breakdown 
of European civilization. And he Is 
pointing out tho fact that the African 
has somothing which if you look at it 
you will see is a valid contribution to 
what ho calls "tho rondez-vous of 
victory" — whero all of us are meeting. 
And he is not merely a despised 
degraded person. His ideals and the 
things that he thinks have a natural and 
important validity. That's what Cgsaire, 
tho poet, is saying. I don't think it is 
correct for me to go further. I know 
many other people tako it and make it a 
sort of demonstration of the validity of 
tho African culture against the European 
domination. That, I think, is quite 
justified. But I tako it moro as a poem 
that Cisairo wrote. Other people can 
mako use ol it. I have seen whero 
Nkrumah has launched a ferocious 
attack on it, and he has boen talking a 
great deal instead of tho African per- 
sonality. That dispute I don't want to 
got into particularly. I begin and insist 
that what Cdsaire wroto is something 
that is a poetic contribution to the con- 
cept of race. And I think it has a 
validity. When you think about what ho 
says about what is real to tho African, 
you can then see African civilization 
and tho civilization of people of under- 
developed countries in a way different 
from what you did before you saw 
Cdsairo's poetic work. I hope that moans 
somothing to you. 

REPORTER: It does. I would like to 
quote once moro from your book, 
"Party Politics in tho West Indios". 
You say hero that "Political power, a 
dynamic population which knows its 
political power, a backward economy 
— that is a potentially explosive situa- 
tion." And you havo a footnote here 
which says, "Marxism equals commu- 
nist oquats r-r-r-revolution. That is the 
fashionable logic, lama Marxist. I have 
studied revolution for many yoars. And 
among other things you learn not to 
play with it." Could you elaborate on 
this? 

JAMES: I am saying that in tho West 
Indios today — I say it now still moro 
than then — you have a situation which 
is potentially revolutionary. The econ- 
omic basic and the social structure of 



those islands are in a cortain situation 
where most of tho wealth is owned and 
controlled by people abroad; you have 
a small concentrated population: it is 
an explosive situation. And therefore 
we must look out and bo prepared for 
a revolutionary development. 

At the same time, I was talking to 
people who, whon you ask for some 
simple human democratic right, imme- 
diately call you "communist." So I say, 
you don't play with it. 

But I am aware of the important 
revolutionary character of this situa- 
tion, and at the samo time I am not 
calling everybody who asks for a human 
democratic right, or protests against 
some autocracy by the government — 
neither is he a communist nor does ho 
claim to be. Immediately you call him 
"communist" you are playing with it. 

I uso tho term "revolutionary situation" 
in a very serious way. That is why I put 
that in tho footnote. The moment you 
say you demand something : "Wo need 
the sugar estates, wo are working on 
tho sugar estates to get so and so and 
so and so" they shout "Communists I" 
REPORTER: Then you boliovo that 
thoro is an alternative to a revolution, 
to a revolutionary situation. 

JAMES: In tho Caribbean? I believo 
there is an alternative. A desperato 
authoritarian regime, essentially fascist 
as far as they can impose it — that, I 
have written, is what tho Caribbean 
faces. Tho particular situation which 
they havo at the presont time cannot 
continue. And either the governments 
move forward with a revolution essen- 
tially social in content, or they aro 
going to be struck down and made to 
submit to a very autocratic regime. 

By the way, lot mo say that I do not 
believe it will be easy for any autocratic 
regime to impose autocracy on tho 
Caribbean population. I say those are 
the two alternatives and I would like 
to say tho domination, tho forced 
domination and submission of West 
Indians by an autocratic government 
would be vory difficult. It would bo 
wrong for me h> go further, speculating 
as to what will happen... but I pose the 
two alternatives. 

REPORTER: T Iris morning Stokely 
Carmichael made a differentiation be- 
tween two types of oppression — 



exploitation which was essentially i 
economic in character and colonization, 
where one race sujugated another. | 
completely stripping the colonized race 1 
of its culture and dehumanizing it. 
Would you make the same distinction ? i 
JAMES : The distinction that ho makes 
can be a valid distinction. The only 
thing is, whon colonialism is canied 
down to its roots, it r, .1 lorn, if 
economic exploitation, as wl ast n-tal. 
bocause it is the mass of the population 
that is boing exploited economically j 
under the colonialist regimes. If he 1 
wishes to insist that the colonialist 1 
rtigimo is a little bit different because j 
it always has racial ovortones. he is | 
entitled to. 

But his idea that the poor people, j 
(he talks about poor people; I speak 
about the proletariat) tho mass of the 1 
population In an advanced country has I 
got tho samo culture and values and 
forth, as those pcoplo who are exploit- 
ing them have, I don't accept that. I ' 
don't believe that the culture and the 
values of Do Gaulle mo the culture and 
values of the mass of the population in 
France. I don't believe that the culture 
and valuos of Franco are the culture 
and values of the mass ol the popula- 
tion in Spain. 

So his unification and consolidation 
of culture in an advanced . minliy a . 
being the same values and culture ol 
all peoplo thoro. while in the colonial ! 
rfigimo it is different. I don't accept that 
completely at all. There is a differer 
but it isn't as great a rlrff ■tem.r> ns I 
seems to mako it out to hr 
REPORTER: Do you think the battle 
that must go on in tho Unitod States, 
for example, is essentially one of 
restructuring the system, or one of . 
restructuring mental altitudes towards 
people in the system. 

JAMES: You cannot restructure a j 
system without restructuring mental 
attitudes. And I was oxtremely pleased 
today to hear the talk of Harry Edwards, 
and then James Forman. Those fellows 
have a firm grasp of tho way that 
racism could only sepo iy he removed 
from tho United hi. .ms try .1 e 
revolutionary change in the sm 1 . 1 I sys 



JAMES: You mean American citizen ? 
REPORTER: I am a Canadian citizen, 
hut I havo very close ties with tho 
United States anil I find that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult not to 
tako sides. As Stokely Carmichael said 
the job today fm him and his people is 
to make it increasingly difficult not to 
take sides. To make it increasingly dif- 
ficult not to be committed: that is, not 
to pick up a gun anil go into the streets. 
JAMES: If a man talks about picking 
up a gun and going into the streets. I 
am not going to oppose him, bocause 
that is the revolution, and we may come 
to that. But I don't think that in 1968 
in tho United States it is correct to talk 
about the rovolutinnaiv struggle in 
terms ol picking up a gun and going 
into the sheets I don't quite see that 
people in Harlem should pick up guns 
and go into the streets. There are times 
when you havi t'l use violence and 
many of the American Negroes have 
boon using vieleer ■■ under ceitain 
circumstances I don't oppose anybody 
doing that fhai means ter is on the 
correct side. Bui there is a lot mote to 
the social revolution than merely pick- 
ing tip n gun and gom 1 mto the sheets. 



REPORTER : 
that perhaps •’ 

I JAMES: He 1 rl revolution means 
, that tho go I die population 

I have come to tin* conclusion that the 
life they are living * annot continue and 
they want In Chang, a that happened 
m Britain in 'I "imy. and t : d 

was the basis support of 01. ■ 

Cromwell and t!) ■ u t -*f Ilium. II ■- 
broke up tho old regime. II is hue that 
what they thought they would substi- 
tute didn't come exactly, but tho thing 
you most ronteirdiei is that, as Mr 
Hilaire Belloc says "royalty roluined 
when Charles II came hack; monari I 
did not." Tlie Cinmwullians trad finished 
the old monarchical logimc. and that 
can only bo broken up when the mass 
population fools the time has come to 
finish up with it. What may tako its 
place depends on what the mass of 
!'., 1 ; ! * I' rh. u it roqtliire 

: I'll J|.C 1 •lei:, lull leader 

j can only lead .1 .levlnped people who 
an instill, t in a ceriain direction 
rg that takes time. A 
took place in the 
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United States in 1 776. They wanted to 
finish up with the imperialist regime of 
Britain, and they wanted to substitute 
somothing new. That they did. And 
were highly successful in doing so, 

; because, by and large, the population 
either was sympathetic to them or it 
was neutral. It didn't see any cause to 
fight for the British, although it might 
not have plunged into the revolution- 
ary snuggle. The finest example I know 
of social revolution today is what took 
placo in Hungary, where a mass of the 
population rose and broke up the 
Stalinist regime, and the only way that 
regime could be restored was by Rus- 
sian tanks coming in and physically 
dcstioying it. But that was a social 
t revolution in which the population 
wanted to finish with what there was 
I and to create something new. 

' In Cuba there is one. They are 
creating something new in Cuba. Im- 
mense difficullies. but they finished 
with Batista and then found that in 
1 order to finish completely with what 
Batista represented, they had to make 
certain new creative social and political 
forces, and that they ate doing, and 
doing, in my opinion, extromoly well 
despito immense difficulties. 

And I would say a socialist revolution 
in the United States — nobody will bo 
in any doubt as to what it really is. That 
will be something that will write itself 
across tho sky. No, there's no problom. 
R EPORTER : What do you think is the 
significance of the events that have 
taken placo in Africa over the last 11 
years since Ghana becamo independent 
for poople in the West Indies and in the 
Americas? 

JAMES: Tho significance of those 
events is this : I was in Ghana in 1 957 
talking at times to Nkiumah and Pad- 
moie. We had been very much involved 
:r the struggle for tho political eman- 
cipation of tho African people, and 
Ghana was the first of them. And if we 
had heard anybody preaching to people 
saying "In 10 yoars thoro will bo 30 
now Afiican states ; there will be over a 
hundred million Africans who will gain 
polilical independence," wo would 
have got together and said, "We have 
got to attack that fellow and expose 
I him as an adventurer: a man who is 
ready 10 carry the African people into 



all sons of dangerous policies, putsches, 
and so forth. Because that is nonsense." 
We couldn't believe that in 10 years 
there would bo 30 new African statos 
and over 100 million people free, 
politically free. Because that is ell that 
polilical emancipation moans; politic- 
ally free. 

What that means to us is this: the 
enormous revolutionary potential that 
is contained even in all sorts of olements 
in the population whore you didn't 
expect it. We didn't expect that there 
would have been such a terrific force 
that would havo swept over Africa 
with tho tremendous rage with which 
it was done. 

What it means to me and what I say 
it would mean to other peole is this: 
those poople are on the move. They 
have moved in 10 years in a manner 
that nobody expocted. And over tho 
next few yoars we must expect them 
to move in the way that the black 
people, and particularly those in the 
Americas, in harmony with tremendous 
social and political developments that 
aro taking place in Western civilization, 
itseil. The slave revolt in San Domingo 
was an inextricable pari ol the French 
Revolution and the change from feudal- 
ism to modern bourgeois society. Tho 
American intervention of tho slaves in 
the American Civil War, which was 
decisive, was part of the American 
change from this half-and-half silly 
feudal society to a modern bourgeois 
society. 

And what is taking place in Africa 
today and what tho poople in other 
parts of western civilization — the 
Africans — must know, is that the 
struggle Ihey are carrying on is part of 
an immense change in tho whole social 
structure (hat exists in the world at the 
present time. It may be Black Power 
here, another thing there, independence 
hero, freedom, democratic rights there. 
But it is part of this tremendous change 
that is taking place in the wholo social 
structure that exists in tho world at tho 
present time. 

And tho African revoit is part of that. 
And we. black peoplo in America and 
in tho Carriboan, must look upon the 
African Revolt os symbolical of what 
is likely to take place everywhere and to 
which wo aro vory closely allied. 
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FROM 

a Song 
for 

Children 

in the catacombs of the city 
the bridges of the past lay 
breathing, gold for their eyes 
bread their stomachs 
and housetops of desire 
slated and grey 
do not awake their feet 

in the castles of the air 
built high on 
psycheledic sips, no one 
sees the harshness of 
their concrete lives 
no one no one 

i beg of you my children 
my children of this century 
open your eyes open 
them and stop 
the catacombs from filling 
the castles from crumbling 
the centuries from dying 

yesterday the trees went 
to battle with the rain 
grey montreal 
bleak london 

the world is dying my children 
save it, rigor mortis 
has set in 

500 obsolescent mustang 
chewie christler imperial 
convertibles collided with 
3 motorbikes 
no one was hurt 
no one saw them crumble 
apple short bread 
on the streets of paris 

awake my children 
5 million of your brothers 
lay dying in the rice fields 
paddy in their mouths 

..the fpod.otd Bath 

a food for death 
green and pregnant with grain 
five hundred million ghosts 
will haunt the white house 

Barbara Jones 

Dr. Jones, an assistant professor of 
genetics, grew up in the West indies. 

She has published several books of poetry 
and recently presented a programme called 
"Uptight-Black Women Speak Out" 
at the Revue Theatre. 



Dream 

Deferred 



Telephone 

Conversation 
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What happens to a dream deferred ? 

Does it dry up 

like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore — 

And then run ? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and sugar over — 
like a syrupy sweet ? 

Maybe it just sags 
like a heavy load. 

Or does it explode ? 



Langston Hughes 



Mr. Hughes, who lives in Harlem, 
was born in Missouri, in 1902. 
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IBRAHIM SALAHI, drawings . . . 

. . . ibrahim salahiis a Sudanese artist 
who received his formal training 
in a london art school . . ■ 

■ . ■ returning to africa ho was 
stimulated by two traditional art forms, 
arabic calligraphy and the decoration of 
calabashes, baskets etcetera . . ■ 

. . ■ when he first began drawing many 
of his pictures were only very 
decorative renderings of arabic script 
or verses from the koran. 

. . . later on these traditional Sudanese 
elements formed only the basis of 
very complicated designs ■ . . 

. . . eyes dominate sa/ahi's drawings; often 
these seem to be eyes without faces . . . 



The price seemed reasonable, location 
Indifferent. The landlady swore she lived 
Off premises. Nothing remained 
But self-confession. "Madam," I warned, 

"I hate a wasted journey — I am African." 

Silence. Silenced transmission of 
Pressurized good-breeding. Voice, when it came, 
Lipstick coated, long gold-rolled 
Cigarette-holder pipped. Caught I was, foully. 

"HOW DARK?" ... I had not misheard . . . 

"ARE YOU LIGHT 

OR VERY DARK?" Button B. Button A. Stench 
Of rancid breath of public hide-and-speak. 

Red booth. Red pillar-box. Red double-tiered 
Omnibus squelching tar. It was real I Shamed 
By ill-mannered silence, surrender 
Pushed dumbfoundment to beg simplification. 
Considerate she was, varying the emphasis — 

"ARE YOU DARK? OR VERY LIGHT?" 

Revelation came. 

"You mean-like plain or milk chocolate?" 

Her assent was clinical, crushing in its light 
Impersonality. Rapidly, wave-length adjusted, 

I chose. "West African sepia" — and as afterthought 
"Down in my passport." Silence for spectroscopic 
Flight of fancy, till truthfulness clanged her accent 

Hard on the mouthpiece. "WHAT'S 
THAT?" conceding 

"DON’T KNOW WHAT THAT IS." Like brunette." 
"THAT'S DARK, ISN'T IT?" Not altogether. 

Facially, I am brunette, but madam, you should see 
The rest of me. Palm of my hand, soles of my feet 
Are a peroxide blonde. Friction, caused — 

Foolishly madam-by sitting down, has turned 

My bottom raven black — One moment 
madam I" — sensing 

Her receiver rearing on the thunderclap 

About my ears — "Madam," I pleaded, 

"wouldn't you rather 

See for yourself?" 

Wole Soyinka 

^Mt^oyinka, i^J!^iag,,Hejsnow in jail in that country. 
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CHARLES STEWART 



FROM 

THE 

BACK OF 
THE BUS- 
A 

THEATRE 



NEW YORK — "I used to play around, 
but never thought I could write," said 
32-year-old Ed Bullins. "I thought It 
was beyond me. No one I knew — my 
family and friends — could hardly write 
a letter. I was the only one In my family 
who ever graduated high school, and I 
graduated because I went back and 
took a test after I got out of the 
Marines. I dropped out of school in the 
tenth grade. We stayed in school 'til It 
was time to work, then stole or killed 
'til we went to jail." Bullins said he had 
been in jail "many times" — "for being 
black." 

Bullins, the onetime high school 
dropout who thought writing was 
beyond him, is the author of widely 
praised "Three Plays by Ed Bullins." 
He has written mote than 20 plays 
since 1965. 

The civil rights movement that 
spawned the black revolution for Ne- 
groes also sparked a creative search for 
identity and an Increased self-aware- 
ness that is leading to a vibrant, growing 
black drama. The movement also in- 
creased the opportunity (financial and 
other) for black playwrights, directors 
and actors to produce their own theatre. 

"There doesn’t have to be a rebirth of 
black theatro cause it never died," said 
Bullins. But it never thrived in as wide 
a segment of the United States as it Is 
thriving now. 

Negroes "made gains," token and 
real, on Broadway this past year: the 
delightful fluff of an all-Negro cast In 
"Hello Dolly," the patronizing eman- 
cipation show "Hallelujah Baby," a hit 
play about what a long way the Negro's 
come, Diana Sands, a black girl, playing 
St. Joan in the Lincoln Centre pro- 
duction. 

But far more important, and more 
Interesting, are the two black theatre 
companies that made successful debuts 
in smaller New York theatres last sea- 
son. In the plays they offered in their 
opening season, the Now Lafayette 
Theatre and The Negro Ensemble Com- 
pany sometimes seemed to have little 
— sim In cowman ' h ° 1 ,h * Bl,ln rnlni n f 
their actors and staff and the crijical 
acclaim they racoived. (Also source of 
funds: the Ford Foundation, which has 
supported activist black groups since 
1966, and other benefactors put up 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
enabled these black professional com- 
panies to appear — at last.) 

The New Lafayette, which sees itself 
as a black community theatre, produced 
only living black American playwrights 
last season. 

Bullins' three one-act plays all 
place young, educated black men In 
somewhat hostile environments. In 
“The Electronic Nigger" — the most 
discussed original black dramatic work 
In New York last year — a young black 
teacher in a predominantly white col- 
lege class Is interrupted, frustrated and 
finally driven to a near frenzy (and to 
quitting his job) by a black student, 
Mr. Carpenter, the "electronic nigger." 

It is a play which tears open the con- 
flicts of the black segment of the au- 
diences, of educated black men func- 
tioning in a white world. 

But Bullins, who feels "thore’s noth- 
ing like playing to a black audience," 
agrees that perhaps only one of his 
plays, "A Son Come Home," has spe- 
cial appeal and meaning that can be 
fully appreciated only by a black au- 
dience. 

In that play, reprinted in full in last 
April's Negro Digest, the domestic job, 
the matriarchal family, and the swagger- 
ing father who refuses to marry the 
woman he got pregnant ("Woman, all 
I got to ever do is die and go to hell") 
are as American — to the dispossed of 
tho black ghetto — as cherry pie. 

Bullins hopes to retain and increase 
this special flavor of the black expe- 
rience. 

Cultural minister of the Black Panther 
party and a disciple of LeRoi Jones, 
he sees himself as a "soo-er" and a 
prophet. 

For black people in this country, this 
is certainly the age of "see-ers" Bnd 
prophets, prophets who are trying to 
instill a pride in black people's past to 
build a confidence for the future. 
Teaching a literaturo class last year at 
Stillman College, a small Alabama 
Negro school with a very fine travelling 
summer theatre company, Stokely Car- 
michael wrote a list of prominent black 
mon on the blackboard. Most of the 
studentscould not identify LeRoi Jones, 
Richard Wright, James Baldwin. 
’You're dead,” Carmichael whispered. 
"Life's going on all around you and 
you're dead." 

But as the movomont grows, moro 
and more young poople are coming 
alive to their past. Some 30 black 
theatre companies aro producing plays 
in this country. LeRoi Jones "Spirit 
House Players and Movers" in Newark, 
N.J. has been joined by many other 
community players In cities outside the 
New York area. (Most notable, San 



Francisco.) Last year Washington, D.C. 
had its one dramatic hit in "The Great 
Whito Hope," a story of how whites 
tried to find a "great white hope" to 
defeat Jack Jefferson (played by James 
Earl Jones) the black man who had 
won the world's heavyweight fighting 
championship. This year ‘The Groat 
While Hope" moved to more acclaim 
on Broadway. Playwrights like Bullins 
are leading black audiences "on a 
teeming safari into the teeming jungle 
darkness of a black soul searching for 
itself," as Worth Long, a poet and 
former SNCC organizer, described his 
own self-examination. 

Robert MacBeth founded tha New 
Lafayette In central Harlem to provide 
the kind of community theatre he felt 
this country, end Harlem, needed. Last 
autumn's production was frae, thanks 
to the Ford Foundation's support, and 
MacBeth feels that many members of 
the audience wandered into the theatre 
to see the first theatrical production of 
their lives. 

In a plea for "cultural reconstruction" 
written to gain money for the New 
Lafayette Co. last year, MacBeth wrote, 
"If one walks the streets of Harlem on a 
Saturday or Sunday night, one finds a 
wealth of sounds and sights, colors and 
smells, which seem to be particularly 
true to that place and those people. 
These are the elements of which the 
theatre is made, and there is no theatre 
In this country as alive and swinging as 
Harlem on a Saturday or Sunday night. 
But then, the only theBtre that could 
swing liko Harlem would be a Harlem 
theatre." 

The Negro Ensemble Company is not 
a Harlem theatre, and has no desire to 
be a Harlem theatre, but wow I Is it a 
swinging, joyous theatre. 

In 1966 Douglas Turner Ward (who 
acts under the name Douglas Turner), 
artistic director of the Negro Ensemble 
Company, wrote an urgent plea in the 
New York Times Sunday theatre sec- 
tion for the establishment of a distinctly 
Negro company. "If any hope, outside 
of chance or fortune, exists for Negro 
playwrights as a group — or, for that 
matter, Negro actors and other theatre 
craftsmen — the most immediate, press- 
ing, practical, absolutely minimal essen- 
tial factive first step is the development 
of a permanent Negro repertory com- 
pany, of at least off-Broadway size and 
dimension. Not In the future, but now." 

Within a year tha Ford Foundation 
had provided Ward and his associates, 
Robert Hooks, an actor and director, 
and Gerald S. Krone with $430,000. 

Ward feels all four plays chosen last 
year do portray the black experience 
although none we;e by living black 



Company Is presenting only plays by 
living black Americans). 

"We've gone through particular expe- 
riences, experiences of oppression," 
he said, "but we're not exclusive. We 
have no monopoly on that. It is quite 
possible you will find artistic works 
that have a relationship to our ex- 
perience though they come from dif- 
ferent points." 

Robert J. Maggum, chairman of the 
State Commission for Human Rights, 
has charged that minority groups are 
"systematically excluded" or "stereo- 
typed" in the theatre. In a hearing last 
spring, Investigating discrimination in 
the theatre, the commission released a 
survey showing that only 67 out of 623 
actors in 22 Broadway shows in March 
and April were Negro. Without the 45 
actors in the all-Negro cast of "Hello 
Dolly," only 1 2 of the Broadway actors 
are black. 

The theatre has long been a vehicle of 
integration and social message. The 
Free Southern Theatre, or the Integrated 
Stillman Players which performs sum- 
mers in all-white churches throughout 
the Deep South bring de facto integra- 
tion and messages of social justice to 
their audiences. Even before black 
people were fashionable, “Raisin in the 
Sun" told white audiences of the misery 
of impoverished, ghetto life. 

But even Ward shuns "overt social 
message" In theatres. "We’re not a 
poverty program project." 

T don’t have any messages," said Ed 
Bullins. "I just write plays about 
people." But theatre does move people, 
and Bullins commented on how black 
theatre inescapably carries social pur- 
pose when he noted, "As soon as you 
put black people on the stage here, in 
America, it becomes a social act and a 
political act." 

"If I got Involved in social purposes," 
said Robert MacBeth, "I think I'd have 
a dull theatre. Arts aren't dictated by 
social purposes. Sometimes art and a 
purpose mesh, and the audience gets 
it. Then that’s groovy. You have a 
groovy theatre." 

Black theatre today is certainly en- 
riched by its social impact and by the 
revolution beginning In America's black 
ghettos. It would seem that In that 
revolution lies the material — still largely 
untapped — for a dynamic theatre. As 
the Irish revolution produced a brilliant 
Irish national theatre, the black rebellion 
could produce a brilliant, lasting black 
theatre. It has begun, with LeRoi Jones 
and others, but so far such a genius and 
theatre is an unfulfilled promise. Now, 
with the growth of many black theatres 
to produce black works, the hope, 
promise and the hopes of the Bullins. 
Milners and Wards could be fulfilled 

"As long as America doesn't commit 
gonocide on us and we don’t cop out, 
we'll do something worthwhile to leave 
our children," said Bullins. "This seems 
to be our poriod." 
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(Above.) The Negro Ensemble Co. production ol "Kongi's Harvest." It Is a rich tapestry ol a drama about a lovable old rascal of a 
dethroned tribal chief, a ruthless demagogic dictator (in foreground above, with his braintrust in the background ) trying to impose 
himself and new ways on his country, and a young man (the chief's nephew) and a woman who had plotted to disturb the dictator's 
reign. The play incorporated poetry, tribal dances, pulsating African Songs and tine acting and staging for a total theatre that 
enchanted the senses as well as the mind. 
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The Negro Ensemble Co. s production of Peter Weiss' "The Song of the Lusitanian Bogey." The NEC was criticized during its first 
season, last year, for selecting no original play by a black American author. This season they will present four plays by living black 
Americans, beginning in December with Ray Mclver's "God is a (guess what ?)" 



", Jesus is a Blue Eyed Blonde" 

continued from page S 

hands has not grown violent. It Is a 
miracle," he writes in 1964. "that 22 
million black people have not risen up 
against their oppressors ... It is a miracle 
that a nation of black people has so 
fervently continued to believe in a turn- 
the-other-choek and heaven-for-you- 
after-you-die philosophy I" 

Malcolm X is doad. But other young 
men and women in Harlem and all the 
Harlems In the land are demanding a 
revolution. And increasingly they are 
critical of the churches - when they 
consider them at all. The church, they 
say, is an instrument of white racism 
and it has subjugated black people for 
generations with its advice of "wait and 
pray: wait and pray." 

The churches make excellent state- 
ments - such as this one by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches just last 
year : "Most of us have had little contact 
with the poor and tho alienated, and 
our efforts have boen marginal, vicar- 
ious and symbolic." - But where is the 
response? (Someone once said that 
"perhaps the chief effect of the organ- 
ized church was to inoculate the great 
mass of western mankind with such a 
mild dose of Christianity as to make 
them Immune to the real thing.") 



Over 600,000 Black 
Muslims in America 



An increasing number of black people 
are turning to other religions seeking 
the social action and the human dignity 
they say they do not find in the Christian 
church. Over 600,000 black Muslims in 
American testify to the need of people 
to hear that "Black is beautiful I Be 
proud that you're black I" 

"They're teaching pride in them- 
selves," Mrs. Florence Rice, the director 
of tho Harlem Consumer Education 
Council, says. "I can always remember 
when they used to talk about Africa in 
school, I used to hide my head because 
they'd swear we were all cannibals, and 
it klnda tightened mo up here." 

‘The black Muslims speak out against 
things," Jocelyn McKissick, a former 
assistant to the Community Relations 
Director at the National CORE office In 

fo band together. They find jobs for 
people in their clothing factories and 
newspapers. They provideself-respect." 

"Churches don't mean us no good," 
writes a 45-year-old man in a letter 
reproduced in psychologist Kenneth 
Clark's book, "Dark Ghetto." "We've 
been having churches all our lives under 
the same conditions, and look at the 
condition we're still in. The church must 
not have meant anything. 

"See, when you go to church you 
don’t learn how to read and write, and 
count, at church. You learn that at 
school. See what I mean? So what 
good are churches doing us? They are 
not doing bs any good I You could build 
soma factories or something in Harlem 
and give our people some work near 
home. That would do us more good 
than a church." 



Rap Brown and 
Malcolm X: "Hit back /*' 



On a streetcorner in Harlem one Sun- 
day morning, another man talked about 
why he wasn't in church. 'The church 
is preaching They hit you, don't hit 
back’. You know ? But now Rap Brown 
has come along and Malcolm X has 
come along, and they’re talking 'If 
someone hits you - hit him back I’ The 
black community is mostly going along 
with that." 

Langston Hughes, a black poet, has 
written a poem called "Who but the 
Lord?" 

"I looked and I saw 
That man they call the Law 
He was coming 
Down the street at me I 
I had visions in my head 
Of boing laid out cold and dead, 
Orelsemurdorod 
By the third degree. 

“I said, O, Lord, if you can, 

Savo me from that man I 

Don't let him mako a pulp out of me I 

But the Lord he was not quick. 

The Law raised up his stick 
And beat the living hell 
Out of me I 

"Now I do not understand 
Why God don't protect a man 
From police brutality. 

Being poor and black, 

I've no weapon to strike back 
So who but the Lord 
Can protect me? 

"We'll see." 

India's Prime Minister Nehru once 
said, "I suppose the poor and unfortu- 
nate in evory country become to some 
extent other-worldly, unless they be- 
come revolutionary, for this world is 
evidontly not for them." Black leaders 
today want a part of this world for their 
people. 
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FROM 

a Song 
for 

Children 

in the catacombs of the city 
the bridges of the past lay 
breathing, gold for their eyes 
bread their stomachs 
and housetops of desire 
slated and grey 
do not awake their feet 

in the castles of the air 
built high on 
psycheledic sips, no one 
sees the harshness of 
their concrete lives 
no one no one 

i beg of you my children 
my children of this century 
open your eyes open 
them and stop 
the catacombs from filling 
the castles from crumbling 
the centuries from dying 

yesterday the trees went 
to battle with the rain 
grey montreal 
bleak london 

the world is dying my children 
save it, rigor mortis 
has set in 

500 obsolescent mustang 
chewie christler imperial 
convertibles collided with 
3 motorbikes 
no one was hurt 
no one saw them crumble 
apple short bread 
on the streets of paris 

awake my children 
5 million of your brothers 
lay dying in the rice fields 
paddy in their mouths 
the food of death 



Dream 

Deferred 



Telephone 

Conversation 



What happens to a dream deferred ? 

Does it dry up 

like a raisin in the sun ? 

Or fester like a sore — 

And then run ? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and sugar over — 
like a syrupy sweet ? 

Maybe it just sags 
like a heavy load. 

Or does it explode? 

Langston Hughes 



Mr. Hughes, who lives in Harlem, 
was born in Missouri, in 1902. 
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The price seemed reasonable, location 
Indifferent. The landlady swore she lived 
Off premises. Nothing remained 
But self-confession. "Madam," I warned, 

"I hate a wasted journey — I am African." 

Silence. Silenced transmission of 
Pressurized good-breeding. Voice, when it came, 
Lipstick coated, long gold-rolled 
Cigarette-holder pipped. Caught I was, foully. 

"HOW DARK?" ... I had not misheard . . . 

"ARE YOU LIGHT 

OR VERY DARK?" Button B. Button A. Stench 
Of rancid breath of public hide-and-speak. 

Red booth. Red pillar-box. Red double-tiered 
Omnibus squelching tar. It was real I Shamed 
By ill-mannered silence, surrender 
Pushed dumbfoundment to beg simplification. 
Considerate she was, varying the emphasis — 

"ARE YOU DARK? OR VERY LIGHT?" 

Revelation came. 

“You mean-like plain or milk chocolate?" 

Her assent was clinical, crushing in its light 
Impersonality. Rapidly, wave-length adjusted, 

I chose. "West African sepia" — and as afterthought 
"Down in my passport." Silence for spectroscopic 
Flight of fancy, till truthfulness clanged her accent 

Hard on the mouthpiece. "WHAT'S 
THAT?" conceding 

"DON'T KNOW WHAT THAT IS." Like brunette." 
"THAT'S DARK, ISN'T IT?" Not altogether. 

Facially, I am brunette, but madam, you should see 
The rest of me. Palm of my hand, soles of my feet 
Are a peroxide blonde. Friction, caused — 

Foolishly madam-by sitting down, has turned 

My bottom raven black — One moment 
madam I" — sensing 

Her receiver rearing on the thunderclap 

About my ears — "Madam," I pleaded, 

"wouldn't you rather 

See for yourself?" 

Wole Soyinka 
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NEW YORK — "I used to play around, 
but never thought I could write," said 
32-year-old Ed Bullins. "I thought it 
was beyond me. No one I knew — my 
family and friends — could hardly write 
a letter. I was the only one In my family 
who ever graduated high school, and I 
graduated because I wont back and 
took a test after I got out or the 
Marines. I dropped out of school In the 
tenth grade. We stayed in school 'til it 
was time to work, then stole or killed 
'til we went to jell." Bullins said he had 
been in Jail “many times" — "for being 
black." 

Bullins, the onetime high school 
dropout who thought writing was 
beyond him, is the author of widely 
praised 'Three Plays by Ed Bullins." 
He has written more than 20 plays 
since 1965. 

The civil rights movement that 
spawned the black revolution for Ne- 
groes also sparked a creetive search for 
identity and an increased self-aware- 
ness that is leading to a vibrant, growing 
black drama. The movement also in- 
creased the opportunity (financial and 
other) for black playwrights, directors 
and actors to produce their own theatre. 

’There doesn't have to be a rebirth of 
black theatre cause it never died," said 
Bullins. But it nover thrived in as wide 
a segment of the United States as it is 
thriving now. 

Negroes "mads gains," token and 
real, on Broadway this past year: the 
delightful fluff of an all-Negro cast in 
"Hello Dolly," the patronizing eman- 
cipation show "Hallelujah Baby," a hit 
play about what a long way the Negro's 
come, Diana Sands, a black girl, playing 
St. Joan in the Lincoln Centre pro- 
duction. 

But far more important, and more 
interesting, are the two black theatre 
companies that made successful debuts 
In smaller New York theatres last sea- 
son. In the plays they offered In their 
opening season, the New Lafayette 
Theatre and The Negro Ensemble Com- 
pany sometimes seemed to hove little 
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their ac tors and stafraluTthe crijical 
y acelaim ffiey received. (Also source of 
funds: the Ford Foundation, which has 
supported activist black groups since 
1966, end other benefactors put up 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
enabled these black professional com- 
panies to appear— at last.) 

The New Lafayette, which sees itself 
as a black community theatre, produced 
only living black American playwrights 
last season. 

Bullins' three one-act plays all 
place young, educated black men in 
somewhat hostile environments. In 
'The Electronic Nigger" — the most 
discussed original black dramatic work 
in New York last year — a young black 
teacher in a predominantly white col- 
lege class Is interrupted, frustrated and 
finally driven to a near frenzy (and to 
quitting his job) by a black student, 
Mr. Carpenter, the "electronic nigger." 
It Is a play which tears open the con- 
flicts of the black segment of the au- 
diences, of educated black men func- 
tioning in a white world. 

But Bullins, who feels "there's noth- 
ing like playing to a black audience," 
agrees that perhaps only one of his 
plays, "A Son Come Home," has spe- 
cial appeal and meaning that can be 
fully appreciated only by a black au- 
dience. 

In that play, reprinted In full in last 
. April's Negro Digest, the domestic job, 
the matriarchal family, and the swagger- 
ing father who refuses to mBrry the 
woman he got pregnant (“Woman, all 
I got to ever do Is die and go to hell") 
aro as American — to the dispossed of 
the black ghetto — as cherry pie. 

Bullins hopes to retain and increase 
this special flavor of the black expe- 
rience. 

Cultural minister of the Black Panther 
party and a disciple of LeRoi Jones, 
he sees himself as a "see-or" and a 
prophet. 

For black pooplo in this country, this 
Is certainly the ago of "see-ers" and 
prophets, prophets who are trying to 
instill a pride in black peoplo's past to 
build a confidence for the future. 
Teaching a literature class last year at 
Stillman College, a small Alabama 
Negro school with a very fine travelling 
summer theatre company, Stokely Car- 
michael wrote a list of prominent black 
men on the blackboard. Most of the 
students could not identify LeRoi Jonos, 
Richard Wright, James Baldwin. 
"You're dead," Carmichael whispered. 
"Life’s going on all around you and 
you're dead." 

But as the movement grows, more 
and more young poople are coming 
alive to their past. Soma 30 black 
theatre companies are producing plays 
in this country. LeRoi Jones "Spirit 
House Players and Movers" in Newark, 
N.J. has been joined by many other 
community players in cities outside the 
New York area. (Most notable, San 




Francisco.) Last year Washington, D.C. 
had Its one dramatic hit In 'The Great 
White HopB," a story of how whites 
tried to find a “great white hope” to 
defeat Jack Jefferson (played by James 
Earl Jones) the black man who had 
won the world's heavyweight fighting 
championship. This year 'The Great 
White Hope" moved to more acclaim 
on Broadway. Playwrights like Bullins 
are leading black audiences "on a 
teeming safari Into the teeming |ungle 
darkness of a black soul searching for 
Itself," as Worth Long, a poet end 
former SNCC organizer, described his 
own self-examination. 

Robert MacBeth founded the New 
Lafayette in central Harlem to provide 
the kind of community theatre he felt 
this country, and Harlem, needed. Last 
autumn's production was free, thanks 
to the Ford Foundation's support, and 
MacBeth feels that many members of 
the audience wandered into the theatre 
to see the first theatrical production of 
their lives. 

In a plea for "cultural reconstruction" 
written to gain money far the New 
Lafayette Co. last year, MacBeth wrote, 
"If one walks the streets of Harlem on a 
Saturday or Sunday night, one finds a 
wealth of sounds and sights, colors and 
smells, which seem to be particularly 
true to that place and those people. 
These are the elements of which the 
theatre is made, and there is no theatre 
in this country as alive and swinging as 
Harlem on a Saturday or Sunday night. 
But then, the only theatre that could 
swing like Harlem would be a Harlem 
theatre." 

The Negro Ensemble Company is not 
a Harlem theatre, and has no desire to 
be a Harlem theatre, but wow I Is It a 
swinging, joyous theatre. 

In 1966 Douglas Turner Ward (who 
acts under the name Douglas Turner), 
artistic director of the Negro Ensemble 
Company, wrote an urgent plea in the 
New York Times Sunday theatre sec- 
tion for the establishment of a distinctly 
Negro company. "If any hope, outside 
of chance or fortune, exists for Negro 
playwrights as a group — or, for that 
matter, Negro actors and other theatre 
craftsmen — the most Immediate, press- 
ing, practical, absolutely minimal essen- 
tial factive first step is the development 
of a permanent Negro repertory com- 
pany, of at least off-Broadway size and 
dimension. Not in the future, but now." 

Within a year the Ford Foundation 
had provided Ward and his associates, 
Robert Hooks, an actor and director, 
and Gerald S. Krone with $430,000. 

Ward feels all four plays chosen last 
year do portray the black experience 
although none we a e by living black 



Company is presenting only plays by 
living black Americana). 

"We've gone through particular expe- 
riences, experiences of oppression," 
he said, "but we're not exclusive. We 
have no monopoly on that. It is quite 
possible you will find artistic works 
that have a relationship to our ex- 
perience though they come from dif- 
ferent points." 

Robert J. Maggum, chairman of the 
State Commission for Human Rights, 
has charged that minority groups are 
"systematically excluded" or "stereo- 
typed" in the theatre. In a hearing last 
spring, investigating discrimination in 
the theatre, the commission released a 
survey showing that only 57 out of 523 
actors in 22 Broadway shows in March 
and April were Nogro. Without the 45 
actors in the all-Negro cast of "Hello 
Dolly," only 12 of the Broadway actors 
are black. 

The theatre has long been a vehicle of 
integration and social message. The 
Free Southern Theatre, or the integrated 
Stillman Players which performs sum- 
mers In all-white churches throughout 
the Deep South bring de facto integra- 
tion and messages of social justice to 
their audiences. Even before black 
people were fashionable, "Raisin in the 
Sun" told white audiences of the misery 
of impoverished, ghetto life. 

But oven Ward shuns "overt social 
message" in theatres. "We're not a 
poverty program project." 

"I don't have any messages," said Ed 
Bullins. "I just write plays about 
poople." But theatre does move people, 
and Bullins commented on how black 
theatre inescapably carries social pur- 
pose when he noted, "As soon as you 
put black people on the stage here, in 
America, it becomes a social act and a 
political act.” 

"If I got Involved In social purposes," 
said Robert MacBeth, "I think I'd have 
a dull thoatre. Arts aren't dictated by 
social purposes. Somotimes art and a 
purpose mesh, and the audience gets 
it. Then that’s groovy. You have a 
groovy theatre." 

Black theatre today is certainly en- 
riched by its social impact and by the 
revolution beginning in America's black 
ghettos. It would seem that In that 
revolution lies the material —still largely 
untapped — for a dynamic theatre. As 
the Irish revolution produced a brilliant 
Irish national thoatre, the black rebellion 
could produce a brilliant, lasting black 
theatre. It has begun, with LeRoi Jonos 
and others, but so far such a genius and 
theatre is an unfulfilled promise. Now, 
with the growth of many black theatres 
to produce black works, the hope, 
promise and the hopes of the Bullins. 
Milners and Wards could be fulfilled 

"As long as America doosn't commit 
genocide on us and we don't cop out, 
we’ll do something worthwhile to leave 
our childron," said Bullins. "This seems 
to bo our period." 






(Above.) The Negro Ensemble Co. production of "Kongi's Harvest." It is a rich tapestry of a drama about a lovable old rascal ol a 
dethroned tribal chief, a ruthless demagogic dictator (in foreground above, with his braintrust in the background) trying to impose 
himself and new ways on his country, and a young man (the chief's nephew) and a woman who had plotted to disturb the dictator's 
reign. The play incorporated poetry, tribal dances, pulsating African Songs and tine acting and staging for a total theatre that 
enchanted the senses as well as the mind. 
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The Negro Ensemble Co.'s production of Peter Weiss' "The Song of the Lusitanian Bogey." The NEC was criticized during its first 
season, last year, tor selecting no original play b\) a black American author. This season they will present tour plays by living black 
Americans, beginning in December with Ray M0tver's "God is a ( guess what?)" 




"Jesus is a Blue Eyed Blonde" 

continued from page 5 

hands has not grown violent, it is a 
miracle," he writes In 1964, "that 22 
million black people have not risen up 
against their oppressors ... It is a miracle 
that a nation of black people has so 
fervently continued to believe in a turn- 
the-other-cheek and heaven-for-you- 
after-you-die philosophyl" 

Malcolm X Is dead. But other young 
men and women in Harlem and all the 
Harlems in the land are demanding a 
revolution. And increasingly they are 
critical of the churches - when they 
consider them at all. The church, they 
say, is an instrument of white racism 
and It has subjugated black people for 
generations with its advice of "wait and 
pray; wait and pray." 

The churches make excellent state- 
ments - such as this one by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches just last 
year : "Most of us have had little contact 
with the poor and the alienated, and 
our efforts have been marginal, vicar- 
ious and symbolic." - But where is the 
response? (Someone once said that 
"perhaps the chief effect of the organ- 
ized church was to inoculate the great 
mass of western mankind with such a 
mild dose of Christianity as to make 
them immune to the real thing.") 



Over 600,000 Black 
Muslims in America 



An increasing number of black people 
are turning to other religions seeking 
the social action and the human dignity 
they say they do not find In the Christian 
church. Over 600,000 black Muslims in 
American testify to the need of people 
to hear that "Black is beautiful I Be 
proud that you're black I" 

‘They're teaching pride in them- 
selves,” Mrs. Florence Rice, the director 
of the Harlem Consumer Education 
Council, says. "I can always remember 
when they used to talk about Africa in 
school. I used to hide my head because 
they'd swear we were all cannibals, and 
it kinda tightened me up here." 

"The black Muslims speak out against 
things," Jocelyn McKissick, a former 
assistant to the Community Relations 
Director at the National CORE office in 



r fo band together. They find jobs for 
people in their clothing factories and 
newspapers. They provide self-respect." 

"Churches don't mean us no good," 
writes a 45-year-old man In a letter 
reproduced in psychologist Kenneth 
Clark's book. "Dark Ghetto." "We've 
been having churches all our lives under 
the same conditions, and look at the 
condition we’re still In. The church must 
not have meant anything. 

"See, when you go to church you 
don’t learn how to read and write, and 
count, at church. You learn that at 
school. See what I mean? So what 
good are churches doing us? They are 
not doing Us any good I You could build 
some factories or something in Harlem 
and give our people some work near 
home. That would do us more good 
than a church." 



Rap Brown and 
Malcolm X: "Hit back I" 



On a streetcorner In Harlem one Sun- 
day morning, another man talked about 
why he wasn't in church. "The church 
Is preaching They hit you, don't hit 
back'. You know ? But now Rap Brown 
has come along and Malcolm X has 
come along, and they're talking ’If 
someone hits you - hit him back I' The 
black community is mostly going along 
with that." 

Langston Hughes, a black poet, has 
written a poem called "Who but the 
Lord?" 

"I looked and I saw 
That man they call the Law 
He was coming 
Down the street at met 
I had visions in my head 
Of being laid out cold and doad. 

Or else murdered 
By the third degree. 

"I said, O, Lord, if you can, 

Save me from that man I 

Don't let him make a pulp out of me I 

But the Lord he was not quick. 

The Law raised up his stick 
And beat tho living hell 
Out of mel 

"Now I do not understand 
Why God don't protect a man 
From police brutality. 

Being poor and black. 

I’ve no weapon to strike back 
So who but the Lord 
Can protect me? 

"We'll see.” 

India's Prime Minister Nehru once 
said, "I suppose tho poor and unfortu- 
nate in every country becomo to some 
extent other-worldly, unless they bo- 
como revolutionary, for this world is 
evidently not for thorn." Black leaders 
today want a part of this world for their 
people. 
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4 NOVEMBER TO 11 NOVEMBER 



Send notices of Coming Events to: J. Mecurdy, Local 5306. Information Office, McGill. 
By: Wednesday, 10 a.m„ one week in advance. 



MONDAY 4 

DAVID LEWIS: "La Question Nationale." Lecture sponsored by the Arts & Science 
Undergraduate Society. 1 p.m. University Centro Ballroom. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF FLUVIAL SEDIMENTS: Geography lecture by Dr. Eiju 
Yatsu (Univ. of Guelph). 2:15 p.m., Room 349, Physical Sciences Centre. 
CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE: "Don Quichotte,” dir. G. W. Pabst. French. 7 p.m. 
"Blind Husbands," U.S.A. 9 :30 p.m. PSCAud. 

SAVOY SOCIETY AUDITIONS: For principle parts In Gilbert & Sullivan's "Ruddi- 
goro." Union 307, from 7-10 p.m. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM: Literary Society film series. Starring Mickey 
Rooney, James Cagney, Myrna Loy. 8 p.m., L-132. 50f. 

RUMANIAN FILM FESTIVAL: "The Reed," "White Moor," by I. Popesco-Gopo. 
S.G.W. University. Alumni Auditorium, Hall Bldg. 10:30 p.m. Students 50^. 

DAS SCHLOSS: German Dopt. presentation of play by Max Brod, based on Kafka's 
"The Castle," Moyse Hall, 8:30 p.m. Students $1. 

MICH ELAN G ELI, PIANIST : Clement) — "Sonata in C Major." Schumann — "Carnival 
in Vienna." Ravel — "Vaises nobles et sentlmentales," "Gaspard de la null." Salle Wilfrid 
Pelletier. Student tickets 81 from CCA, 1822 Sherbrooke W. 



TUESDAY 5 

AMERICAN HUMORISTS ON AMERICAN POUTICS: An election special of 
Dialogue 30. Recordings of Dick Gregory, Lenny Bruce. 1 :15 p.m., L-132, free. 
LANDFORM MATERIAL SCIENCE: Geography lecture by Dr. Eiju Yatsu (Univ. of 
Guelph). 4 p.m. Room 104, Macdonald Chemistry Building. 

AN APPROACH TO ROCK CONTROL IN GEOMORPHOLOGY: McGill Geo- 
graphical Society lecture by Dr. Yatsu. 8 p.m. Room E-357, Macdonald Engineering Bldg. 
THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE ASTRONOMER: Royal Astronomical Society lecture 
in series, "Eight Steps to the Stars." 8 p.m. Dow Planetarium. $1.50. 

LEONARD ROSE, CELLO: Concerts Universitaries. Berlioz — "King Lear Overture." 
Saint-Saens — "Concerto No. 1, Op. 33.” Tchaikovsky — "Variations Rococo, Op, 33." 
Bizet — "Symphonie No. 1 en do majeur." 

CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE: Animation Cinema — Canadian. 7 p.m. "Du Haut 
en Bas," dir. Pabst. French. 9:30 p.m. PSCAud. 

L'AMERIQUE INSOLITE: Film Dialogue. Satire on the American way of life. Dir. 
Franpois Reichenbach. 8 p.m., L-132, 75jf. 

RUMANIAN FILM FESTIVAL: "Painter," by I. Tuculescu. "The Mornings of a 
Sensible Youth," by A. Blaier. 10:30 p.m. SGWUniv. Hall Bldg. 50«f. 



WEDNESDAY 6 

W ).D WHEELER, ORGAN: All-fipch recital. Chorale Preludes "O Lamm Gottes 
-^j:ldig,"jand "Leibster Josu wlr sind hier." 'Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue." 12:30 
/ Phurch Cathedral. 1 440 Union, Free. 

... ‘ licrobiolagy 



^^^HBurTThomas D. Brock { India no T L^| Vi , , 4 p.m. Room ts-410, moiogy tsi do-, 

WPs? nlid Col'ege. 

OIFE «T HIGH TEMPERATURES: fvticroblology lecture by Dr. Brock. 6:30 p.m. 
Room B-216, Biology Building, Macdonald College. 

PROBLEMS IN THE BIOSYNTHESIS OF ANTIBODIES: Biochemistry seminar by 
Dr. Arec Sehon (McGill). 4 :30 p.m.. Palmer Howard Theatre, McIntyre Bldg. 

SAVOY AUDITIONS: See Monday 

LIKE WILL TO LIKE. QUOTH THE DEVIL TO THE COLUER: Medieval play, 
with music of the period, presented by the Poculi Ludique Societas of Univ. of Toronto. 
8 :30 p.m., Redpath Hall, $1 . 

THE BLACK PIRATE: Film Society, Classics series. Dir. Parker, U.S.A., 1926, starring 
Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 8 p.m., E-204, Engineering Bldg. 

CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE: "Der Liebe der Jeanne Ney,‘‘ dir. Pabst. French 
titles. 7 p.m. "Strike." dir. Eisenstein, U.S.S.R. English titles. 9:30 p.m. 

RUMANIAN FILM FESTIVAL: "Voronets," "La Lanterne aux Souvenirs." 1 0 :30 p.m. 
S.G.W.University, Hall Bldg. 50c. 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



JUNIOR 

TECHNICIANS 



3 required for various positions in the 
University Laboratories. A minimum of 
High School, plus an interest in 
Biology or Electronics. 



THURSDAY 7 

SAVOY SOCIETY AUDITIONS : 1 -2 p.m. See Monday for details. 

THE PROPHET AS A CELEBRITY: Hillel Society lecture by Louis Dudek, 3460 
Stanley Street, 1 - 2 p.m. Free. 

MICRO-ORGANISMS IN THE MARINE ENVIRONMENT: Microbiology lectures 
by Dr. Thomas D. Brock (Indiana Univ.) Part 1 — 4:30 p.m. Part II — 6:30 p.m. Room 
B-216, Biology Building, Macdonald College. 

CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE: "A Night at the Opera," Marx Brothers. English. 
7 p.m. "Komodianten," dir. Pabst. 9:30 p.m. French. PSCAud. 

TRIAL BY MARRIAGE: Discussion group. 7:30 p.m., 3465 Peel. Open to public. 
RUMANIAN FILM FESTIVAL: "Homo Sapions," by I. Popesco-Gopo. "Biography,” 
by S. Huzum. "The Hawks," by M. Dragan. 8 :30 p.m. S.G.W.Univ. Hall Bldg. 50^. 



FRIDAY 8 

CINEMATHEQUE: "Deux Pas Sur la Polnto," dir. Claude Savard. French. 7 p.m. "Du 
General Au Particulier," dir. Fournier. French. 9 :30 p.m. 

THE COLD WAR: Film Society, Sorie d'Essal. "Action in the North Atlantic," with 
Humphrey Bogart. "Point of Order.” 8 p.m. L-132. 

MIME SHOW —THE STAGE GAMES: Michel Poletti and others. Centre du ThSfltre 
d'Aujourd'hui, 1 297 Papineau. 8 :30 p.m. Students $1 .50. 523-1 21 1 . 

NEW PENELOPE: David Rae (Lead guitarist for Ian and Sylvia). 378 Shorbrooko W. 
Show begins about 9:30 p.m. 



SATURDAY 9 

AN EVENING WITH SAUL BELLOW: Westhill High School, 6851 Somerled Ave., 
8 :30 p.m. Studonts $1 . Reservations from Jowish Public Library, 489-8261 . 
VOLPONE: By Ben Jonson. In French. Thdatre du GrSsu, 1200 Bleury. 8:30 p.m. 
(Sundays 2 :30, weekdays 3 :45 & 7 :30) Students, teachers only admitted, $1 .25. Until 
November 27. Reservations: 866-1200. 

THE PEACH THIEF: Film Society International 35 series. Dir. Veulo Radev, Bulgaria, 
1 965. 6 :30 and 9 p.m. PSCAud. 



REMEMBRANCE DAY 

HISTORIOGRAPHY: Seminar for Ed. 621 and Education grad students, by Prof. 
R. Wensley. 6 p.m. Centennial Centro, Rm 210, Macdonald College. 

JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL. FLUTE: McGill Chamber Orchestra, dir. Aloxandor Brott. 
Vivaldi — "Six Flute Concertos." Theatre Malsonnouvo. Students $2. 

OTHELLO: Literary Society film series. Starring Orson Welles. 8 p.m., L-132, 50|i. 



3 required for positions in research 
departments here and at RVH. 
Minimum speed 50 wpm. 



BILINGUAL 

SECRETARY 



French Department requiros fluontly 
bilingual departmental secretary with 
excellent typing. 



SECRETARIES Positions available in administrative 

departments. Excellent shorthand, 
typing, and dictaphone experience 
required. Must enjoy financial work. 



BILINGUAL Alert, well-groomed girl, fluently 

bilingual with accurate typing to doal 

RECEPTIONIST diplomatically with students and staff. 



APPLY: PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT, PHONE 392-5363 



MAINLY PERSONAL: ProfossorR.N. 
Morrison (School of Business) elected 
president of tho Faculty Club for 1 968- 
69, replacing Professor J. W. Boyes 
(Genetics). ■ Professor Bernard Mar- 
golis (Physics) recently returned from 
a sabbatical at the Centre Europ4en de 
la Recherche Nuddalre, Gry\va; He 
played a prominent role In thrj );~*p- 
ent of powerful theoretlca1_i’-' YfL. 



In the relatively new field of tH^^f [ 
tion of unstable particles byTniHf| I 
and high energy nuclear reaotionsand ' 
his work is contained in no less than 
eight scientific papors published In 
major international journals of physics. 

■ Miss I. Field of the Fellowship Sec- 
tion, Food and Agriculture Organization 
Rome, Italy, a visitor to the campus last 
Wednesday. She interviewed a number 
of department heads at Macdonald Col- 
lege as well as the chairman of mining 
engineering and the director of tho 
placement service on the Montreal 
campus. Object of her visit: to investi- 
gate training facilities for F.A.O. fellows 
in Canada. ■ Dr. Guy Joron, Associate 
Dean of Professional Relations, Faculty 
of Medicine, named physiclan-in-chief 
of St. Mary's Hospital. Another couple 
of visitors to the campus last week were 
Jeffrey Holmes and Rosemary Cavan, 
members of the secretariat of the Asso- 
ciation of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada. They visited the Bookstore and 
the Registrar’s Office, among other 
points. ■ The oldest graduate at the 
Reunion Weekend October 24-27, 
Harry Archibald, Appliod Science 1 898, 
was also one of the more active partici- 
pants in the various events. ■ Profes- 
sor Thomas Volk (economics) has a 
lettor published in the October 27 issue 
of the New York Times Magazine, clari- 
fying the fact that Rowan and Martin's 
famous phrase "sock it to me/him" 
comes from Mark Twain's "A Connec- 
ticut Yankee”. 

AN EYE OUT FOR BUSINESS: 
Members of the McGill Student Move- 
ment showing admirable businoss ini- 
tiative and enterprise (you should par- 
don the expression I) operating a book- 
stall in the Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium 
during the Boatty Lectures by Dr. Han 
Suyin. 



L'AME- 

RIQUE 

INSOLITE 

"Mondo Americano" 

"See the savage sox rituals of Madison 
Avenue." 

"View the vicious veniality of the 
Amorican way of life." 

"Observe tho ovort obsconity of an 
oligarchical society." 

A transcultural view of the United States 
in color and Cinemascope, as seen by 
Franpois Roichonbach on his first visit 
to North American in 1 960. 

Presented by Film Dialogue 
Tuesday, November 5, L-132, 75f!, 1 



SUNDAY 10 



HENRY MOORE EXHIBIT: Last day. Museum of Fine Arts. 2-4:45 p.m. 

THE THINGS I CANNOT CHANGE: A view of poverty In Montroal. Augustana House 
film series. 8 p.m. 3483 Pool. Free. 



INTERMEDIATE 

CLERK 



Required for specialized Budget work 
In the Accounting Department at 
McGill. Preparation of complex reports 
and the maintenance of specialized 
rocords. A minimum of 5 years 
experience after completion of High 
School, or 3 years post-business 
school experience. 



BIOCHEMISTRY 

RESEARCH 



University graduates at the B.Sc. or 
M.Sc. level for positions in the Medical 
Research Labs at RVH. 1 to 3 years 
experience in prenatal or embryonic 
research a dofinite asset. Starting 
salary range 5,400 to 8,000. Minimum 
working contract 1 year. 



CAMPUS 



HERE AND THERE: McGill debaters 
emerged with the championship at the 
Northeastern UrVversity International 
Parliamentary Tournament in Boston. 
Our teams were matched against those 
from major U.S. universities, Including 
Harvard and Princeton. Representing 
McGill were George Radwanski, Gor- 
don Crelinstein (selected as best speak- 
er of the tournament), Daniel Luchins 
and Lome Young. ■ A folder from the 
Institute of Islamic Studies discloses 
that It has a branch In Tehran, the capital 
city of Iran, for advanced study, re- 
search and publication. ■ University 
of Waterloo's Senato will open future 
meotings to the public. A news release 
from Waterloo says that "this is the first 
time that an Ontario University has 
favor of open meetings of a 
governing body". ■ University of 
Manitoba graduates on thecampus may 
be interested in a "reunion" cocktail 
party on November 24 in the Skyline 
Hotel, Cote de Liesse Road, from 4.00 
p.m. to 7.00 p.m. ■ A poster from 
Queen's University announces "a ma- 
jor symposium" for November 7 in 
Kingston. The topic: "The University 
and the Ethics of Change". Among the 
participants: Arthur Koestler, Rone 
Dubos, Martin Meyorson and Northrop 
Frye. The event is being held in con- 
junction with the installation of Dr. 
John J. Deutsch as Principal of Queen's 
on November 8. ■ The 7th Canadian 
(McGill) Siege Battery Association 
celebrates its 50th anniversary meeting 
and dinner at the United Sen/ices Club 
November 9. The association, formed 
after the First World War, has held 49 
consecutive annual meetings and din- 
ners, and out of Its original strength of 
300, It now has a roll of 1 1 3. 



Copies of the Commission's Papers 
and Reports, Volume I are still 
available at the 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
ROOM 633 

ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 



RADIO 

McGILL 

Programming for Week of 
November 4 — November 10 1968 
Radio McGill Insound 12 to 2 P.M. 
4 to 6 P.M. 

NEWS IS PRESENTED 20 MINUTES 
AFTER EVERY HOUR 

INSOUND HIGHLIGHTS 

12 to 2 P.M. LIGHT LISTENING 
MUSIC — INSTRUMENTALS 
4 to 6 P.M. MIXED BAG — Jazz, Folk 
and Contemporary Music. 

Radio McGill heard daily on campus— 
Locations: Engineering Building, 

R.V.C., Leacock Building, Arts 
Building. 

Radio McGill on CFQR (F.M.) 

92.5 megacycles 
Sundays 10 P.M, to 12 P.M. 

NOVEMBER 10th 

10:00 P.M. WELCOME TO NO MAN’S 
LAND: songs, poems and 
readings from literature 
which Induce Inflections, 
ponderings and soul 
searching In regard to war. 
10:30 P.M. THE FILM EXPERIENCE: 
a program on the develop- 
ment of the language and 
syntax of the film medium, 
with Professor Peter Ohlin. 
10:45 P.M. THESE THREE IN PER- 
SPECTIVE: a look at the 
events, personalities and 
Issues that affect the inter- 
national, national and cam- 
pus scene. 

11 :15 P.M. RECITAL: John Hawkins, 
pianist performs works by 
Werern, Hartwell and Haw- 
kins. Recorded live by Ra- 
dio McGill. 

11:45 P.M. COUP D’OEUIL SUR LE 
CANADA FRANCAIS: Le 
Theatre. Second in a series 
of French program, this 
week Radio McGill looks 
at French-Canadlan Thea- 
tre. 



NOTICES 

OF 

MEET- 



November 4-1 1- 



MONDAY 4: Council, Faculty of Arts 
8t Science: 3:30 p.m., Arts Council 
Room. 

TUESDAY 5: University Administra- 
tion : 1 0 a.m.. Room 609,Administratiorr 
Bldg. 

Deans : 1 2 :1 5 p.m., Principal's off ice. 
M.A.U.T. Council: 12:30 p.m., Faculty 
Club. 

WEDNESDAY 6i Physical Sciences. 
Dlv. IV, Executive Committee: 4 p.m.. 
Professor Hitschfeld's office. 

THURSDAY 7: Senate^/ *femic Po- 
licy Committee : 2 :30 p t r ^Room 608, 
Administration Bldg. 

Biological Sciences, Div. Ill, Executive 
Committee: 4:10 p.m.. Room %, 
Stewart Biology Bldg. 



FRIDAY 8: Humanities, Dlv. I: 3:30 
p.m., Leacock Council Room. 

MONDAY 11: Board of Governors 
Executive Committee : 1 2 noon, Faculty 
Club. 
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